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New Attraction at Almar Center 


JEANS ‘N FANS 


Wrangler Brand, 
Western Clothing for 
Men, Boys, Kids, Active 
Girls, Ladies & Young Stars 


* 100% Cotton Denim 
* Western Cut Shirts 


* Aztec Jeans 
* Boots Jeans 


* Tops for an Active Girl 


* Gifts 


845 Almar Ave., next to TG&Y 
425-7500 Free Parking 


LOW COST 
Auto 
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GAY STUDENT, 


by Mark Fitzgerald 

The third quarterly meeting of the University of California 
Gay Coalition was held at UC Berkeley last Saturday, repre- 
senting gay groups from all the campuses except Irvine and 
Riverside. 

The meeting got off to a quick start over the yearly revision of 
the UC Student Policy Handbook, which this year will be 
incorporating a clause concerning “sexual orientation” in 
respect to discriminatory practices. However, it is not certain 
whether this crucial clause in university hiring and firing 
practices with respect to gays won’t read ‘‘arbitrary” discrimi- 
nation instead, and so a letter was drafted to President Saxon 
urging him to approve the ‘“‘sexual preference” clause. 

Some interesting ideas and plans were thrown around by each 
campus, including having an “‘art’s awareness week’”’ in San 
Diego, a “gay awareness week” from February 10-17 in Davis 
as well as possibly teaching a gay awareness/history class there 
next quarter, having a course of peer group counseling, and 
conducting a “lunchtime lecture series.’’ One of the most 
innovative ideas was from Jackie Jacobson of Santa Barbara, 
who said that due to controversy over many of the gay students 


who have been “coming out” to their friends in the residence 
halls, they are attempting to create a “‘gay interest hall” in the 
dorms, which would be operated in much the same manner as 
foreign language or ethnic halls are set up. 

While things seemed to be functioning adequately in Santa 
Cruz outside of the Sable controversy, the Gay Student 
Unions of Berkeley and UCLA seemed to be in trouble due to 
persons in those organizations ‘‘burning out’’ over the amount 
of work piling up, as there are fewer people expending energy on 
planning events, publicity, and meetings. Stacy Jolles of 
Berkeley’s ‘Women in Struggle’’ said that the reason their 
organization got started was because the Gay Person’s Union 
was largely a male dominated, cliquish organization which 
“threatened many of the lesbians who attended meetings” 
because of the sexist way in which they were run. 

This argument evolved into a heated discussion between 
Stacy and Mark Reverdy, president of the GPU, and eventually 
became one of the agenda items to see if the other campuses 
could lend suggestions for improved “‘nonsexist” relations 
between Berkeley’s gay men and women so that the Gay 
People’s Union would not turn into a“*Gay Men’s Union.’ One 
of the primary suggestions was to create a co-sexual chairman- 
ship of the organization so that women would have an equal 
input in the planning of gay events, which obviously cater to 
Berkeley's gay men as they are presently planned. This along 
with better cooperation and communication may possibly get 
Berkeley’s GPU out of their present dilemma. 

While Berkeley and UCLA are having a hard time spending 
their early student body funds, the problem at Davis is just the 
opposite, namely plenty of ambition but no money. They wouk 
like to conduct a class on homosexuality next quarter, and have 
petitioned the Psychology department for it, but were told that 
the university could not afford to pay for the class and/or list it 
as a regular class in the school’s catalogue. “The standing 
excuse is that if we run a course on homosexuality, we’ll be 
obligated to run one on ‘bestiality,’ etc.,”’ said Davis’ Robert 
Sims. ““We’d like to have Marty Rogers (a Sacramento State 
professors) teach the course, but our only recourse would be to 
foot the $1300 for Professor Rogers and hope that the course 
evaluation at the end of the term would qualify it for university 
sponsorship the next time around. However, before that can 
happen it must be approved through several university channels 
such as the Psychology Board, Academic Senate, and ulti- 
mately the chancellor, and our chancellor is very homophobic. 
Our chances of getting a scheduled class therefore are limited, 
even grim.” 

Probably the major focus of the conference concerned an 
initiative which will be circulated starting sometime in March 
for the June ballot by State Senator John Briggs, which would 
prohibit any avowed homosexual from teaching in a public 
school, and therefore create an oppressive atmosphere for gay 
teachers, whether or not they mentioned anything at all to their 
students about their sexual preference/life style. This initiative, 
which was previously circulated for the November ballot, had 
to be withdrawn at the last minute due to the deletion of seven 
words and a possible court battle. - 

Now that the initiative has been amended, Briggs intends to 
follow it through in this next election, which is a preliminary to 
the gubernatorial campaign, hoping to gain conservative sup- 
port. Another conference is being planned to defeat this 
initiative while it is still in the petition stages. Lisa Katz of 
Davis, a lobbyist for the California Human Rights Advocates, 
said that gay groups (as the UCGC) should find support from 
other groups by committing themselves to support measures 
which aren't gay-related, but human rights related, thereby 
showing that gays can represent an effective politically sup- 
portive group who aren't just concerned with gay rights, but in a 
larger sense human rights. 


g 


Lisa went on to say that AB1 302, a bill designed to prevent 
discrimination on the basis of gender and/or sexual preference, 
was recently killed in committee. “The bill looked hopeful when 
it passed the labor policy committee—seven to four—but when 
Anita Bryant’s campaign threatened gays, even petsons who 
had voted for the bill changed their vote. It was to be reviewed 
next by the Ways and Means Committee, but finally got tabled 
because of a lack of one vote. 


‘There is almost no chance of a gay rights bill passing in an 
election year,” continued Lisa. “‘It took five years for Willie 
Brown’s consenting adults bill to pass...it’s not going to be easy. 
You have to first wipe out the stereotypes and myths before 
people will be comfortable with it.”’ 

The UCGC meeting ended on a righteous note for women 
and generally equality. At next quarter’s conference at UC San 
Diego, the group will be meeting at the UCGLC, or University 
of California Gay and Lesbian Coalition. 


by Casey Skinner 

UCSC Course Review is seeking students as Staff Editors for 
next year’s edition of the Course Review. Applications are 
being accepted in the Student Employment Office. 

‘A lot of students don’t realize that the Course Review is put 
out completely by students,”’ states Maggie Barr of the Campus 
Activities Office. ““Being an editor provides students with an 
opportunity to learn and use a wide variety of skills.”’ 

A Course Review Advisory Committee is being set up to 
select from the applicants who the editorial staff will be. “We 
hope the Advisory Committee will not only select editors, but 
will also serve as a link between the editors and funding 
sponsors,’ Ms. Barr adds. The funding sponsors are the Task 
Force for Instructional Improvement. 
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Course Review Needs Writers 


The Advisory Committee is to be made up of one member of 
the Media Council, one of the Registration Fee Advisory 
Committee, a member of the Writing Faculty, one member 
from the Student Affairs Advisory Committee, and one or two 
interested students. The Committee hopes to have the five 
editorial positions filled in a couple of weeks. Ms. Barr 
“encourages all interested writers to apply. The job requires a 
lot of effort and carries on into summer, but the editors do get 
paid.” 


There may be a change in the format of the course review 
itself. Whereas last year there were percentile charts coinciding 
with each class reviewed, the next issue may be completely 
narrative. 


Off-campus Housing Services Offered 


by Sue Baer 

“My roommate just moved out and I don’t think I can come 
up with the full rent on the first of the month.” ‘Where can I get 
some information on whose legal responsibility it is to fix the 
leak in the roof?” “I wonder if the University distributes any 
kind of rental contract?”’ 

If your housing concerns are anything like those above, or 
are completely different, chances are that the Off-Campus 
Housing Office will be able to help you. Funded by Student 
Registration Fees, this program is in its second year of full-scale 
operation and exists for your benefit. For the 1977-78 aca- 
demic year, you are paying approximately $2.50 each for the 
following off-campus housing services: 

1) A Rental Listing Service providing information on avail- 
able houses, apartments, duplexes, homes to share, and teepees. 
2) A Roommate Available File providing mformation on 
fellow-students seeking a home to share. 

3) Educational materials and programs to enlighten you on 
the rights and responsibilities encumbent on tenants and 
landlords under law. 

4) Model Rental Agreements, Inventory Checklists, Tenant 
Applications, proper rental notices, and other written tools that 
can improve your tenant-landlord relationship. 

5)Counseling for those of you experiencing roommate hassles, 
or rental disputes with your landlord, or disagreements over the 


house rules with your apartment manager. 

6)Information and referral to other housing-related services on 
campus and in the community such as legal resources, building 
inspection services, used furniture stores, etc. 

7) Rental Mediation for those with serious rental grievances 
who prefer to resolve their housing problem out of court. 

8) A Community Outreach Program to encourage landlord 
acceptance of students as tenants. 

In addition, the Off-Campus Housing Program will offer 
other housing-related articles in City On A Hill on occasion. 
Coming up are two articles covering renter’s insurance policies: 
and the range of checking account options offered by the 
and the range of checking account options offered by the banking 
community in the Santa Cruz area. A series of articles on 
legalities and more specific ways in which off-campus housing 
services can enhance your rental arrangement. 

The Off-Campus Housing Office is located in Room 123 
Central Services, and is open from 8-12 pm. and 1-5 pm. on 
weekdays. If it is more convenient, call us at 429-4435 during. 
those same hours for further information. The staff welcomes 
any suggestions or comments about the program so let us know 
your thoughts. As a new service further progress can be 
accomplished, and your input will help to make the program’s 
efforts more effective. 


Hidden Facility Serves Campus Groups 


by Roxanne Merryfield 


Hidden within the backwoods of UCSC is a nearly forgotten 
but available student recreational facility free for student use. 
This decentralized facility, known as Student Music East, 
slopes down the hill behind Crown and Merrill. Once used for 
music practice and performance, the ten-year-old building now 
houses five student, organjzations and provides space for 
meetings, concerts, lectures or summer conferences. But main- 
ly due to the quiet building’s blackened windows and remote 
location, students have wondered about the facility's purpose, 
unconscious of its possiblities. 


Former Student Dies 
Jeff Stark, a former UCSC student, died January 29 of 
injuries suffered when he was hit by a car two weeks earlier. 


Stark, who graduated from College Eight last year with a 
major in literature, was 25. Funeral services will be held in Los 
Angeles. 


Originally, the redwood planked building consisted of a large 
music hall on the main floor and five smaller music practice 
rooms below. It was built before the music building at Perform- 
ing Arts, which was completed in 1971. The creation of the new 
music facilities at Performing Arts, and campus student organ- 
izations’ growing need of office space precipitated the change 
from Student Music East’s original purpose to its current use as 
recreational and group office space. 


Student Music East still functions, however, as it is used by 
student organizations for offices, lectures, seminars, and con- 
certs. This year, the Asian American Student Alliance, Los 
Mejicas (UCSC’s folklore dance group), Chicanos in Health 
Education, CAIR (Coalition Against Institutionalized Rac- 
ism), and GALA (Gay and Lesbian Alliance), are using the 
offices as headquarters as well as for storage and libraries. 
Students may contact Campus Activities at extension 2934 to 


reserve space for activities, meetings, and open office space. _ 
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by Spencer Sherman 
Campus Writer’s Guild 

Declining and unstable enrollments and a far from coherent 
curriculum are the major problems plaguing the UCSC campus, 
according to a report released last quarter by Chancellor 
Sinsheimer’s office. 

The Basic Values and Definitions preliminary Task Force 
report written by Professors Robert Adams (chair), Vice 
Chancellor Eugene Cota-Robles, Dean Dirks, Acting Dean 
' Gaspari, and Provosts Marcum and Machotka concluded that 

“Sit is the sense of this committee that (UCSC) cannot survive as 
a period piece of the sixties.” 

This report along with two other preliminary studies on 
enrollments and graduate programs were assigned to commit- 
tees last fall by the then new chancellor. It is’ expected that the 
reorts will lay the groundwork for any major reorganization the 
Chancellor will propose. 

The report is one of many to come out of UCSC since 1970 
when its possibilities for unlimited growth dimmed with the 
limits placed on the entire University of California by the then 
Governor Ronald Reagan. 

The original plan for UCSC was that it would be a “hybrid 
institution...in which the collegiate model would be combined 
with the small university model, thus providing excellence in 
both forms,”’ the report said. q \ 

**Few institutions,” the report states, “have had as many self- 
studies as UCSC in the last decade.” ; 

As part of determining what the basic values of the campus 
Should be, the report develops possible models for UCSC’s 
future. The major assumption of the committee is that UCSC is 
constrained in the kind of university it can become “by the level 
and mix of resources and the type of student body that (it) may 
attract.” 

UCSC began as a collegiate institution, the report continues, 
similar to Oberlin and Reed College. A collegiate institution is 
typified by small enrollment, low faculty-student ratio, excel- 
lence in teaching, and graduate school preparation. The long- 
range plan of the university was to be an educational institution 
on the order of Berkeley or the University of Michigan, with a 
diversity of programs, large graduate departments, and a wide 
range of course offerings in the curriculum. The original Long- 
Range Development Plan, calling for 27,000 Studies, sub- 
Stantiates this intention. 

Because of curtailments on growth put on the entire univer- 
sity system, UCSC could not reach the large university level. 
The report stated that the planning and the actual direction of 
the campus have not coincided. ‘‘The central elements in the 
campus’ change have been the.continual growth, the change in 
the pattern of students (upper/lower division balance), the 
thinning out of resources, the continual pressure to prove the 
campus’ “university status” through research and graduate 
study, and the resulting faculty decisions.” As a result, UCSC 
fits none of the models ascribed to it. 

Declining enrollment appears to be the major problem 
besetting the university. In the Chancellor's memo to the 
university (CHP, January 26), he stated that the application 
‘figures for the year 1971 included 3913 first year students. The 
Basic Values report makes this figure more bleak by pointing 
out that only 1 200 of those finally decided to enroll at UCSC. In 
the current year, only 800 first year students enrolled. 

The-statistics worsen from there, stating that only 50% of the 
students that enroll at UCSC continue and graduate in four 
years. In comparably sized institutions, like Oberlin and 
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COME IN AND TALK WITH US. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 


Princeton, the retention rate for four years is 90% and 85%, 
respectively. 


This decline in the pool of first-year applicants and enroll- 
ments has caused the university to enroll more junior and senior 
transfer students. This has had the effect of imbalancing the 
course load and the distribution of students in some majo 
Transfer students tend to have similar, vocationally oriente 
majors, the report said. 


The report takes a dim view of transfer students, saying, “...as 
opposed to upper division continuing students, (transfer stu- 
dents) tend to be ill prepared for course work and they tend to 
concentrate their academic interest in areas of existing over- 

such as Psychology, Art, Biology, Environmental Studies, 
and so forth.” The report emphasizes that at this point, UCSC 
either must make changes in its educational policy to cater to 
the changing enrollment pattern (more transfers, less four year 
students) or work to change the enrollment characteristics. The 


preference of the report was to change the enrollment character- 
istics by recruiting more first year students, changing the mix of 
upper to lower division students, and trying to make the 
retention figures of four years students higher. 


On the enrollment horizon, “things will get worse before they 
get better,” the committee said. Because of lower enrollment 
this year, it will take four years (the length of time it will take for 
the class of ’82 to graduate) before the enrollment picture will 
change. This assumes that next year the application pool will 
grow. The report gives no reason to believe this. 


Looking into the centers of the social, cultural, and political 
life on the campus, the report says, could provide a way to make 
student life better on campus and thus raise the retention rate. 
About the colleges, the report says “‘if it is in fact the case that a 
number of our students are drawn to the campus through the 
promise of the educational amenities afforded by the college 
system, our retention rate for these students should be strength- 
ened through the strengthening of the colleges as cultural and 
intellectual centers.” The possibility of a campus center is also 
hinted at: “*...we should look at student like as a whole and be 
prepared to develop activities-and facilities on a campuswide 
basis that will make UCSC a more attractive and involving 
place for students to pursue their education.” 


The report also suggests the development of organized 
research units, professional schools attached to already existing 
facilities, along with a restructuring of the curriculum. “A 
review of the curriculum would indicate to most observers that 
there are not enough lower division courses available to... 
prepare students for upper division work,”’ the report said. The 
report generally said that a program in general studies would be 
appropriate along with a stop to course proliferation, which 
often takes place without a clear understanding of the cur- 
ricular goals. 


The report does not set guidelines for actions to be taken now. 
In front of the Academic Senate last week, the Chancellor said 
that it is “too premature” to determine what steps need to be 
taken, and the report echoes this sentiment. 


Union Vote 


GOOD TIMES ORGANIZES 


by Paul Glickman 
In January, the staff of Good Times voted to be represented 
by the International Typographical Union, climaxing a cam- 
paign which has plunged Santa Cruz’ “non-political” entertain- 


‘ment paper into a classic labor-management dispute. 


Certain members of the paper’s production staff went to 
representatives of the Santa Cruz local of the ITU last 
Halloween, complaining of inadequate wages and grievance 
procedures, minimal benefits, and lack of job security. 


John McGuire, president of the Santa Cruz chapter of the 
ITU, and his wife Valerie, an organizer for the union, told City 
ona Hill that the union drive at Good Times stemmed from the 
workers’ desire to achieve “dignity in the workplace” and have 
management share profits with “the people who made it [Good 
Times] profitable.” 

Noting that most are part-time employees, the McGuires 
cited low wages as an example of the workers’ unhappiness with 
management: they range from $2.75 to a high of $4.25 per 
hour. These wages have forced some employees to rely on 
welfare or unemployment benefits to supplement their incomes. 
They also noted that full time employees receive only 2% days 
sick leave a year and one week’s paid vacation. 

Two members of the Good Times staff told City on a Hill 
that the paper’s owner, Jay Shore, had ‘no respect” for the 


worker, and was “‘discourteous...he treated us like shit.” They 
commented that grievance procedures at the paper were not 


effective until the union arrived on the scene: ‘We tried to tell 
him for two years through our department head, but he didn’t 
listen to grievances.’’ When the union informed Shore that they 


would petition the National Labor Relations Board for an 
election, he then asked for a list of grievances—the staff came 
up with 35. 

Shore denied to City on a Hill that wages were an important 
initial complaint of the workers: ‘“That came in later,”’ he said. 
He contended that the unionizing drive resulted from a “‘break- 
down in communications; the staff felt that management was 
not responsive to their needs.” 

Shore dismissed the fact that some workers. are on welfare in 
order to live as a “bogus” complaint, explaining that most of the 
people on the staff have been there less than a year, some less 
than six months. He remarked that he pays a starting wage of 
$2.75, then gives 25¢ an hour raises after the first six weeks, 
then again after three or four months, and so on. 


The Campaign 
Knowing that advertising salespeople made as much as 
$10,000 per year more than the rest of the staff, the ITU 
decided not to include them when initially petitioning the 
NLRB. According to John McGuire, the ad people were anti- 
union from the start. However, Jay Shore argued that they 
should be included if a union was to represent the workers. 
So in mid-november an NLRB hearing was held to determine 
if the ad people shared a “‘community of interest” with the rest 
of the staff. Lee Nation, head of ad sales and Shore’s Personnel 
Director, testified to the board that ad people worked five to 
eight hours a week on paste-up of the paper. Although produc- 
cont. on p. 18 
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Patton Recall 
Dropped 


The Coalition of United Taxpayers (CUT) issued a press 
release this week announcing that no signatures calling for the 
recall of Seaside (and UCSC) Supervisor Gary Patton will be 
turned in, ‘‘because a recall election might confuse matters and 
bring about his re-election.” Patton’s seat is open for the June 6 
primary, and he has already announced his intention to run for 
re-election. 


CUT’s statement read, ‘Most signers have expressed great 
fear of retribution if their names become known and recent 
events and changes of the law indicate that some possibility 
exists that Mr. Patton’s supporters could penetrate the lesser 
protection of petition signers.” 


The release adds, “The petitions containing 2,661 signatures 
will have been destroyed by the time this release is read.” CUT 
ineeded 2,337 valid signatures to force a recall election. 

Patton told the press, ‘‘Of course, I’m glad, but it seems tome 
that if they had sufficient signatures in my district, they are 
betraying the people who signed the petitions by not turning 
them in.” 


In addition, approximately 4,050 signatures were turned 
calling for the recall of San Lorenzo Valley Supervisor Ed 
Borovatz. Out of those, 3,340 must be found valid by the county 
clerk. If this occurs, then all three liberal supervisors will face 
elections in June, since CUT has already succeeded in gather- 
ing enough signatures to force Live Oak/Soquel Supervisor Phil 
Baldwin into a special election. 


Street Musicians Confront Council 


by Laura Breslaw 


The fate of Santa Cruz culture and its transient downtown 
troubadours was secured last Tuesday when the City Council 
agreed not to enact Police Chief Geno Pini’s recommendations 
to regulate street music on the Mall. 

The Council’s decision came in response to two petitions 
presented by the Coalition of Street Performers to protect the 
rights of local musicians to serenade shoppers on the Pacific 
Garden Mall. 

The controversy began last August when the Downtown 
Businessmen’s Association, a group of local merchants con- 
cerned with the flow of downtown business, rallied to drive 
through a petition regulating crime on the Mall. 

The petition requested of the City Council additional police 
protection on the Mall during normal shopping hours and ‘‘a 
long range plan of action to restore the friendly climate and 
function of the Pacific Garden Mall.” ; 

When the Council met to discuss the petition, they resolved 
to add a uniformed officer to the Mall. They also decided to 
classify all infractions as misdemeanors. Infractions carry a 
maximum penalty of $50 without jail time, while misdemeanors 


Opposes SWAT 


by Paul Glickman 


Ata press conference last Friday, Walt Kubas announced he 
will challenge Al Noren for the County Sheriff's job in the June 
elections. 

Kubas, who has made law enforcement his career, hails from 
Southern California, where he spent a few years as a Los 
Angeles County Sheriffs Deputy. He has also worked as a 
special intelligence agent in San Jose, investigating organized 
crime and terrorism. 

Branding himself as ‘ta neutral, not a politician,’ Kubas 
stressed thoroughness‘and effi¢iency as his main goals for the 
Sheriff's office. He termed the present administration of the 
department as inadequate, adding that it has polarized the 
community. Santa Cruz needs a “mediator to stop the polariza- 
tion,” he explained. 


“The problem in this community is rape,’ Kubas went on, 
noting an increase of 37% in reported cases. He called for a 
program in which a female police officer would be with the 
victim at each and every contact with-law enforcement, thus 
easing the victim’s trauma by having a familiar face present for 


support. 


carry a maximum penalty of up to $500 with allowance for time 
in jail. : 

Soon after the crackdown by the City Council, two street 
musicians, Steve Bennett and Ian McFadden, were cited for 
disturbing the peace outside the International Bazaar on Pacific 
Avenue while playing their guitars to a crowd of about 15 
shoppers. 

According to McFadden, Ron Trinchero, manager of Harris 
Brothers clothing store, registered the complaint because they 
“‘were disrupting the flow of traffic outside Trinchero’s store.” 

On January 18, Trinchero dropped charges because of 
insufficient evidence. 

’ The two guitarists then began a petition to contest Chief 
Pini’s recommendations to isolate music-making to a few areas. 
Chief Pini recommended selected areas such as Abbott Park or 
an enclosed block area on the Mall, and the enactment of 
legislation prohibiting “‘open case”’ solicitation of money by 


®' street musicians. 


The City Council was confronted with much support for the 
street musicians at Tuesday night’s meeting, including two 
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KUBAS ENTERS SHERIFF'S RACE 


Terming SWAT an “economic fallacy,’’ Kubas said he 
would disband the SWAT teams if they still exist when he takes 
office. However, he refused to endorse CALM’s initiatives. He 
saw no need for a review board for the Sheriff's office if there 
isn’t going to be one for all county departments. 


**A new jail is inevitable,” Kubas explained, ‘“‘because Santa 
Cruz is the fastest growing county in the state. It’s an acceptable 
fact of life.” He also suggested an expansion of facilities in 
Watsonville to handle overflow in the jails. 


Again stressing that he would run a department founded on 
“basic law enforcement, no frills,’ Kubas said he would not 
have acted in the same manner as Sheriff Noren in the recent 
arrests of several families living at Scotts Creek Bluff near 
Davenport. A thorough examination of all the details of the case 
would have been undertaken before any arrests would have 
been made: ‘““We cannot afford a sloppy job,” he commented. 


So far Kubas is the only serious challenger for Noren’s post. 
Lowell Hunter, an ex-convict seen campaigning around the 
mall recently, is rumored to be dropping out of the race. 
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Summary of Sable Tenure File Revealed 


The following is the summation of tenure files in the case of 
Alan Sable. 


Dear Professor Sable: 


The following information is provided in response to your 
request of December 2, 1977, and constitutes a comprehensive 
summary of the confidential material available in your Aca- 
demic Personnel file. 

Your case was prepared for review in the usual way as 
prescribed by the University of California Academic Personnel 
Manual as adapted by the Santa Cruz campus. Your file 
includes recommendations and evaluations from your Board 
and your College, based in part on statements of faculty, both 
within and outside this campus, from students and from non- 


academic staff. Subsequent to Board and College review came - 


review and evaluation by the Dean of the Division of Social 
Sciences, an ad hoc committee of your peers, the Senate 
Committee on Budget and Academic Personnel, the Academic 
Vice Chancellor, and the Chancellor. After Chancellor Taylor 
had tentatively reached a negative decision, he wrote to your 
Dean, Provost, and Board Chair requesting any additional 
evidence or statements which should be considered prior to 
making a final decision. 

The following is a summary of comments in the three 
principal areas in which all faculty in the Professorial Series of 
the University of California are evaluated: 

Teaching: There was general consensus that you are an 
“unusually able and dedicated” teacher, even “truly excep- 
tional” and ‘‘outstanding...in the sense of devoting significant 
time to students and of showing extraordinary concern for 
them.” You put much zeal and effort into your teaching, both 
inside and outside the classroom. You have made yourself 
available to students, and many of them have availed them- 
selves of this generosity of time and consideration. 

Your file of student evaluations includes enthusiastic and 
convincing substantive statements. Students have: described 
ways in which you have made the material in a course 
meaningful to them; emphasized the fact that you have “blurred 
the teaching-learning distinction between classroom and non- 
classroom”; recognized you as willing to make the effort to 
transmit your “academic material in terms of the intellectual 
conditions of his students’’; seen you as a Sensitive teacher who 
is heavily dedicated to instruction. 


The following quotations from letters in your file are repre- 
sentative of the evidence used to document your strengths in 
teaching: ‘I have never in my life encountered a professor who 


appeals to student interest as much as Professor Sable does.” “‘I. 


count him as the most competent professor I have had at the 
University.” “‘Alan gave me unlimited support by his time and 
knowledge during the year I spent working on my thesis.” *‘The 
lectures were delivered in a concise and dynamic style which 
held the students interest and attention.” 

It should be noted, however, that some colleagues believe 
that your teaching “does display some weaknesses.” These are 
associated with “‘the strong belief that there exists a close 
|relationship between the quality of mind as evidenced in 
| research and the quality of teaching.” (For comment on your 
i 


reséarch vide infra.) 

Service: Throughout the years you have been recognized as 
conscientiously serving on a variety of committees. Moreover, 
your help in reading senior comprehensive examinations is 
greatly appreciated. You have been praised as willing to apply 
yourself in areas “in which you might experience difficulties 
(e.g., teaching with Third World minority students).”’ You have 
been less evident in campuswide activities, although your early 
participation in the Cowell Extramural program is acknowl- 
edged. 

Your service as Secretary to the Merrill Faculty, as well as 
your service as a Resident Preceptor is acknowledged as 
appreciated. Specifically, you are reported to have “‘lent 
particular distinction to the job of resident preceptor in Merrill 
dorms from 1972-74, where he worked effectively to make 
group living a meaningful part of his students education. Among 
members of the College, Professor Sable is still considered the 
standard of excellence by which other Resident Preceptors are 
judged.” 

The support you have given the Merrill Field Study Program 
by supervising students and creating new field work placement 
in the outside community is well documented. Approbation for 
the talks you have given before high schools, community 
colleges, and community groups describing your 1973 trip to 
China are also included in your file. 

Research: Comments upon your research from within the 
UCSC community range from “certainly acceptable” to 
**~weak”’ to ““meager and banal."’ Comments from outside the 
UCSC community were similarly mixed. 

Reservations about your scholarly work and potential are 
clearly expressed in your file. You are considered “not to have 
demonstrated skills as a researcher that could be considered as 


‘first class.’” Your recent work is described as “failing to pose 


‘ 


ariy significant questions, generate any meaningful hypotheses, 
or come to any insightful or informative conclusions.”’ 
Specific criticisms of your research include the following: 
“A general lack of cultural context in which to situate the 
analyses of class structure and economic status.”’ ““The ethno- 
centric model of education against which Indian data are 
evaluated (there are almost no references to the Indian litera- 
ture).” ‘‘Unsure and unsophisticated use of quantitative meth- 
ods as well as the absence of clear qualitative research 
underlying the questions utilized in quantitative research.” “A 
weakness in conceptual scheme due to reliance on descriptive 
rather than analytic categories.’”’ “‘The use of these records 


_ constitutes a relatively pedestrian form of research, and they are 


given little use beyond the general meanings of establishing 


‘class differences.” 


A more positive appreciation of your scholarly work is also 
expressed by some and includes the following: ‘This is useful 
material, although by no means new. The idea that different 
kinds of schools represent a different stream of class and caste 
has often been talked about in the Indian literature, but not as 
clearly shown as it is here.” “I found the thesis well organized, 
written in lucid style, and thorough in its discussion...”’ ‘The 
first thing which strikes one about Paths Through the Laby- 
rinth is the meticulous care with which research, analysis, and 
writing were done.” 


The opinions as to your future productivity as a scholar range 
from “he has acommitment to his areas of interest” to ‘difficult 
to predict” to “‘little ground for any hope of improved research - 
productivity or quality in the future.” 

Nature of Appointment: You should know that while 
different recommendations (invariably split) were put forth at 
different stages of the review process, the final recommenda- 
tions of both the Board of Studies in Sociology and of Merrill 
College were that you be given an appointment as Lecturer with 
Security of Employment. Opinions of this option were quite 
varied, including: “highly inappropriate in view of the cor- 
rosive effects of warrant-officer status for the individual con- 
cerned and denigration of research in the University’s pattern of 
incentives’’; ‘‘it would be an enormous mistake to create a cadre 
of second-class citizens on this campus”’; “‘use of lecturer title is 
inappropriate in a main-line discipline’; ‘‘lectureships are to be. 
given for either truly exceptional teachers or highly specialized 
teachers...more than qualifies as a truly exceptional teacher”’; 
“‘an asset to the campus in his teaching and service alone.”’ 

University standards with regard to promotion call for a 
judgement of performance in teaching, research, professional 
activity, and University service. One does not expect that all 
candidates are going to be equally excellent in all categories. On 
the other hand, the criteria are very explicit in stating that high 
quality intellectual attainment, as evidenced both in teaching 
and research (or other creative achievement as in the arts), is an 
indispensable qualificauon for appointment or promotion to 
tenure positions. You have been judged by your peers as not 
having met this requirement as a schola: 


Sincerely, 
Robert L. Sinsheimer 
Chancellor 


NEED MONEY? 
Bring us your clothes for consignment. 


Tired of your present wardrobe? 
Buy here at low prices. 


Call for appointment to bring in your clothes. 
We're | block off the mall. 


423-3486 
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ATTENTION: 
Graduating Seniors 


The University of Santa Clara offers a unique graduate prog- 
ram leading to a Master of Science Degree in Applied 
Economics. The program is job oriented; it can be taken on a 
part time basis; it provides students with an opportunity to 
devote part of their effort to study of a business field; it ex- 

poses students to the use of computers; and it does not re- 
“quire a bachelor degree in economics for admission. 

For further information and application forms write or call 
the Director, Master of Science Degree in Applied Economic, 
Graduate School of Business and Administration, University 
of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California 95053. 408-984-4341. 
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“The Radicals Decree” =~=~*~*~*~S~SCS ST] 
Civil Right 


by Santa Cruz Committee for Civil Liberties in West Germany 


Beginning with the Radicals Decree in 1972, West German 
civil liberties have been seriously curtailed. These curtailments 
take the form of executive decrees, changes in the criminal code, 
outright violations of the constitution by governmental autho- 
rities, as well as an alarming expansion of the intelligence and 
security apparatuses. 

Practices in contemporary West Germany resemble those of 
the McCarthy era in the U.S. Despite wide coverage in Western 
Europe, little attention has been given to these issues in the US. 
media. In an increasingly interconnected Europe, West Germany 
must answer to its neighbors as to the direction of many of its 
domestic policies. And because what will happen in Western 
Europe will certainly affect us closely in the U.S., Americans 
need to be informed and concerned about the state of demo- 
cracy in the most economically powerful Western European 
country. 

World-wide attention was directed to West Germany by the 
late 1977 terrorist events, including the murder of industrial 
leader Hans-Martin Schleyer, the commando raid in the 
hijacked Lufthansa jet in Mogadishu, and the apparent suicide 
of jailed terrorists Baader, Raspe and Ensslin. American media 
coverage has conveyed the impression that all repressive 
measures in West Germany are justified by these events. 
Actually, the elaborate structure of contemporary political 
repression antedates major terrorist activity and began to 
evolve with the Radicals Decree as early as January, 1972. As 
a direct result over 1,300,000 applicants for civil service jobs 
have been subjected to political loyalty examinations. In West 
Germany, the civil service encompasses some 16% of the labor 
force, and all teachers, professors, postal workers, railway 
operators, sanitation employees, doctors and nurses in state 
hospitals, operators of state-owned businesses are included in 
this category. Over 4,000 persons have been excluded from 
positions or have lost their jobs solely on the basis of their 
political opinions and entirely legal political affiliations or 
activities. In addition to depriving these victims of Berufsverbot 
(literally, to forbid exercising a profession), of earning their 
livelihood in their chosen careers, the Radicals Decree has 
violated civil rights of German citizens, begun to erode the 
Constitution, and created an atmosphere in which people are 
afraid to criticize the government. 

The Radicals Decree states that no German may enter the 
civil service who has not proven that s/he will be “loyal to the 
free democratic basic order at all times.” It further states that if 
a citizen is involved in ‘‘anti-constitutional”’ activities, then 
there is reason to “doubt” that they will “support the free 
democratic basic order.” This is a sufficient reason to reject 
their application for employment. 

The category “‘anti-constitutional” is central in the imple- 
mentation of this German version of America’s infamous 
McCarthyism. It was developed by the authors of the Decree as 
a means to repress groups, parties, and activities which have not 
been declared “unconstitutional” by the Federal Constitutional 
Court, but which criticize the government from a radical 
democratic, leftist, or extreme rightist point of view (though 
almost no rightists have received Berufsverbot). The category 
““anti-constitutional”’ has been interpreted by the hiring agen- 
cies, courts, and the Secret Service in random, confused, and 
inconsistent ways in the various localities and States. It can best 
be described as a “‘grey zone” into which the Constitutional 
police and hiring authorities simply group those activities 
displeasing to them. ~ 

A wide spectrum of critical citizens have received Berufsverbot 
because of so-called “‘anti-constitutional” activities. They 
include Social Democrats who are members of pluralist organi- 
zations in which there are some Communist members; unorga- 
nized student activists, members of the legal German Communist 
Party, or Maoist organizations. Even membership in organiza- 
tions which are financially supported by the government, but 
which have been joined by outspoken critics, such as the Berlin 
New Association of Artists, have given rise to doubts as to 
loyalty: Beryfsverbot is often the consequence. 

The government carries out this process in a bureaucratically 
efficient way. Information is collected on groups and activities 
considered “‘anti-constitutional”’, then stored by computer. The 
name of every applicant for a civil service job must be cleared 
with the Office for the Protection of the Constitution. If there is 
a file on an individual, the local hiring agency requires that s/he 
eradicate the “doubts” either by writing or in an interview. 
During such a hearing, an applicant is allowed virtually no legal 
counsel. At least three representatives of the hiring agency 
confront the applicant with “facts” about his or her past. The 
burden of proof (of innocence) lies with the applicant. The 
assessment of guilt or innocence lies entirely with those holding 
the interview. If a candidate is rejected, a long and expensive 


- 

‘cout process may follow, if s/he can afford it. If proven disloyal, 
s/he has no chance of,entering the civil service and his or her 
chosen profession. The Code can even be interpreted in such a 
way that the same criteria can lead to the firing of an individual 
on grounds of behavior unsuitable to the civil service status. 

It is an understatement to say that these practices are of 
questionable legality and constitutionality. The German 
Constitution of 1949, called the Basic Law, explicitly states 
that no person may be caused to suffer disadvantage, or be 
favored, on the basis of race, sex, heritage, or political opinion 
(Artcle 3, Section 3). The Federal Constitutional Court alone 
can prohibit political organizations and activities. Until the 
Court rules, groups, parties, and activities which are legal, but 
may be critical of the government, are permissible under the 
law. Any person who participates in them is exercising his or 


her right to freedom of speech and affiliation. Such provisions: 


America Heading Into 


by Joel Dreyfuss 


_ Pacific News Service 
Now that the victories of the civil rights movement have 


become history, there is a growing fear among blacks that 
racism is again taking hold in America. The revival is seem by 
many as more subtle and elusive than in the past, and thus 
harder to fight, because a majority of white Americans, sup- 
ported by an influential body of intellectuals, denies it is real. 

The controversy over the Bakke case and affirmative action is 
partly responsible for reopening the debate on race relations 
that had been dormant since the 1960s. It has also exposed, 
quite clearly, the new sophistication of racial attitudes that have 
continued unabated since the 1950s. 

‘‘Racism is alive and well,” says Dr. Price Cobbs, a black 
psychiatrist and co-author of the best-seller Black Rage. 

“You run into good, well-motivated people who think they 
are fair, who feel they have turned around from attitudes and 
beliefs they grew up with. But they continue to view blacks in a 
deficit model: ‘less than,’ ‘not as good as,’ ‘if we could only do 
such-and-such to bring them up to speed’.”’ 

The Notion that racism is no longer a significant force in 
America is implicit in the work of Nathan Glazer, one of the 
leading intellectual champions of neo-conservatism. In his book 
Affirmative Discrimination, Glazer announces that racism 
has been defeated and calls on the courts to withdraw from the 
battle for equal opportunity so ‘‘the forces of political democ- 
racy in a pluralistic society can do their proper work.” 

The concept is attractive if you believe that race is now a 
benign factor. But many blacks see signs of just the opposite: 
signs in unemployment and income statistics, in surveys of 
white racial attitudes, or in the portrayal of blacks in the popular 
media. 

A Louis Harris survey last summer reported that ‘“‘a majority 
of blacks feel discriminated against while a majority of whites 
feel blacks are not.” 


German Professor Denounces Repression 


by Tina Courtright 


Claus Offe, a professor at the University of Bielefeld in West 
Germany, spent several days on the UCSC campus last week to 
speak with students and teachers about his work on the 
capitalist state and public policy. He also agreed to discuss the 
current West German political situation with CHP. 

Offe is sharply critical of the so-called ‘Radicals’ Decree” 
(Berufsverbot), enacted in 1972 and reinforced by a 1975 
Supreme Court decision (see accompanying article). He stressed 
that the crackdown is not specifically a reaction to the recent 
terrorist acts, but rather an ongoing attempt to anticipate and 
suppress organized opposition to the state by subjecting mil- 
lions of actual and potential civil sector workers to investigation 
and control, often through illegal methods. 

Recent terrorism, however, has served as an excuse for 
repression in the minds of the vast majority of liberals and 
conservatives. Repression of radicals is rationalized as a way to 
avoid the path of East Germany, as well as a “natural” result of 
political upheavals worldwide in the late ’60s. 

Over one million applicants to public service jobs have been 
investigated thus far by a form of secret police known as the 

“Office for the Protection of the Constitution.” Says Offe, “No 
one knows what will be used against him or her—it’s a clear use 
of legal rules for illegal purposes.” 


s Trouble in West Germany 


were written into the German Constitution of 1949 as aresult of 
the rapid disintegration of civil rights under German fascism, 
which initially repressed Communists and ultimately eradicated 
all opposition. 

Terrorism has been an issue exploited by the media, politi- 
cians, and the West German government to justify the repres- 
sion not only of legitimate political parties, but of many other 
kinds of organizations. Money continues to pour into the Office 
for the Protection of the Constitution. Terrorist activity, then, 
may draw attention toward West Germany, but it would be a 
mistake to understand such sensational acts as the main danger 
to democracy in the Federal Republic. 


(this article was adapted, with permission, from the newsletter of the 
New York Committee for Civil Liberties in West Germany: Info: West 
Germany, Dec. 1977.) 


New Cycle of Racism? 


Much of what passes for benign race relations,” says Dr. 
Cobb, “‘is some kind of social comfort on the part of whites who 
are dealing with blacks. There are many whites who can be 
comfortable with blacks socially but who don’t have any idea of 
the depth and degree of their remaining negative assumptions 
about people who are different.” 

The white complacency goes back to the period following the 
death of Dr. Martin Luther King, when the Nixonian ethic of 
law and order submerged the race debate. Edward C. Banfield, 
a Nixon urban affairs advisor, provided an intellectual rationale 
for dismissing the race issue in his 1970 book The Unheavenly 
City. 

‘*The lower class individual lives in the slum and sees little or 
no reason to complain,”’ wrote Banfield. ‘“‘Features that make 
theslum repellant to others actually please him.” 

Banfield’s attitude has become widespread today, according 
to Stanford University sociologist Seymour Martin Lipset, 
another neo-conservative. 

Most whites, says Lipset, ‘‘accept the reality of at least some 
racial discrimination but see black problems as stemming 
essentially from the moral failings of individuals.” In other 
words, the old stereotype of the lazy and shiftless black persists. 
At the same time, fully 55% of white Americans feel blacks 
have “moved too fast” in their struggle for equality, according 
to a 1977 Harris poll. 

Syndicated columnist Bob Greene reports that the use of the 
word “nigger” has regained prominence. ‘The word is popping 
up more and more in polite company as well as among people 
who used it all along,” he says. “It probably means that we’re on 
our way into a new cycle of racism in America...” 

Recently, Atlanta businessman J.B. Fuqua, chief executive 
of Fuqua Industries and a friend of President Carter, exposed a 


cont. on p. 18° 


Offe pointed out the contradictory position of the ruling 
Social Democratic Party in this situation. Not only should they 
“know better,” having suffered under authoritarian regimes in 
the past, but Willy Brandt himself, in his memoirs, “regretted” 
having signed the Decree while he was Chancellor. 

The opposition movement, Offe told CHP, is continuous but 
difficult. A large number of students will be seeking jobs in the 
State sector, and must even censor their own papers to avoid 
incriminating evidence in their files. Teachers who give favor- 
able grades to a composition with a radical perspective are also 
subject to investigation, and Offe himself has received letters 
from citizens who would like to see him resign from his teaching 
job because of his views. 


Currently, an international tribunal funded by the Bertrand 
Russell Foundation has been set up in West Berlin to ascertain 
whether civil liberties and human rights have been violated in 
West Germany. Its location and purpose have rendered the 
Germans understandably nervous and resentful. Offe men- 
tioned that U.S. public opinion will have a strong effect on his 
country’s policies, and encouraged Americans to take advan- 
tage of their comparative liberty here to protest the ongoing 
repression in West Germany. 
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EDITORIAL 


Lest We F orget 


The United States is now ten years past the turning point of the 
Vietnam war. The ‘Tet Offensive’ launched by the National 
Liberation Front in 1968, shattered U. S. attempts to control 
Vietnam’s future. Even so, the victory of the Vietnamese people 
was not a bloodless one. Military actions carried out in the name 
of America caused the deaths of millions and the destruction of 


an ancient and beautiful land. 


The conduct of the U. S. Government touched off an 
extensive national debate that stands unresolved today. This 
debate revolves around the question of national priorities. Ten 
years after Tet, our defense budget continues to grow fat while 
our nation’s social services grow lean. Productivity declines 
while food prices advance. The unemployment lines grow longer 
while huge corporate aggregates grown richer. 

The institutions that nurtured the Vietnam war policies and 
grew rich from them are still in power. In the home of democracy, 
decisive political and economic control is increasingly wielded 
by distressingly powerful interest groups. 

There is a need to re-examine the lessons of the war. Once 
again, the American people are confronted with national 
leadership that promotes image and pays lip service to cherished 
democratic ideals while undermining the basis for establishing a 


truly democratic society. 


It is time to re-assess our position as a people and a nation 
before we are again dragged into another terrible situation. Only 
our determination to re-structure American society can prevent 
the ultimate collapse of our nation. 


Grad Dean Replies 


Dear Editor: 

I note only some of the errors in your story 
on graduate student teaching by Kent 
Dannehl: , 

1)Mr. Dannehl says that “Dean Ellis 
circulated a memo informing the various 
Board Chairmen that from this point onward, 
no graduate student will be allowed to teach 
any upper division class.” This is false. I 
have written no memo on this or any related 
subject to Board Chairs, I have written no 
memo to anyone announcing this particular 
policy, and I should have no authority to write 
any such memo. 

2) Mr. Dannehl says that I am responsible 
for a prohibition on “the all important experi- 
ence in teaching on the subject of [a graduate 
student’s] dissertation.” This is false. There 
is no such prohibition, nor have I tried to 
impose one. On the contrary, this category of 
teaching for graduate students is generally 
thought appropriate, and I should encourage 
it, though the power of final approval or 
dispproval of such courses lies with the faculty 
Senate, not with the administration. 

3) Mr. Dannehl says that this alleged pro- 
hibition on teaching in the area of the student’s 
dissertation deletes a source of income for’ 
graduate students. This is doubly false. A 
new item in the university budget for 1978-79 
will provide new increased funding for much 
expanded opportunities for this kind of teach- 
ing by graduate students. 

4) Mr. Dannehl says that my thinking is 
“that if you deny monetary support for stu- 
dents...perhaps they will be inclined to finish 
earlier.”” This will come as something of a 
surpise to the senior administrators who re- 
ceive my memoranda which repreatedly in- 
sist that the UCSC budget for graduate stu- 
dent teaching appointments is too low, and.to 
those members of the faculty who have found 
me very reluctant to let them use TA funds to 
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hire non-students. Last year, about a tenth of 
the TA budget ($100,000) went to non- 
Students instead of to supporting our own 
graduate students; this year, virtually all TA 
funds are going to graduate students. 

5) Mr. Dannehl attributes to me the view 
that “graduate students were prohibited by 
university regulation from teaching upper 
division course.” This is false. I do not hold 
that view, and there is no such prohibition in 
university regulations. The Academic Per- 
sonnel Manual sets up a regulatory mechan- 
ism under which all proposals for upper 
division teaching by graduate students re- 
ceive case by case scrutiny and approval or 
disapproval by a committee of the faculty 
Senate. What is strongly discouraged, (though 
not absolutely prohibited) by university regu- 
lations is evasion of this regulatory mechan- 
ism by the use of the Lecturer title (a faculty 
title) rather than the Associate title (the 
appropriate title for graduate students with 
independent responsibility for courses). 

6) Mr. Dannehl says that the Sociology 
Board hired Jim Mulligan to replace Mr. 
Fischman, who was fired after being hired. 
This is false. Mr. Fischman was neither hired 
nor fired. Jim Mulligan has not been hired, 
nor is anyone of that name even under con- 
sideration. As of the date of Mr. Dannehl’s 
writing, another person was being considered 
for the position, but no appointment process 
had been initiated. Mr. Dannehl’s statement 
of the reasons for the approval of this appoint- 
ment are therefore also false. 

7) Mr. Dannehl says that other UC cam- 
puses do not enforce ‘‘this rule”; and that 
“The Berkeley Dean (like other UC Deans) 
does not enforce this rule.” Since the rule he 
cites does not exist, it clearly cannot be 
enforced. Perhaps he means that rules regu- 
lating upper division teaching by graduate 
students are not enforced elsewhere in UC. 


ee er 


This would be pure fantasy. The rules are 
enforced universally, if anything more strictly 

* on other campuses than at UCSC. Some 
would love to believe otherwise; but wishing 
will not make it so. 

8) Mr. Dannehl cites a university regula- 
tion that two lecturers cannot be hired to 
teach the same course; there is no such 
regulation. 

There are dozens more such errors. I am 
left wondering why Mr. Dannehl did not 
attempt to reach me before printing his story. 
A reporter owes it to his readers to check his 
facts with the main sources, and not to bother 
them with a story that may turn out to be 
worthless; and he owes it to individuals whom 
he plans strongly to criticize to get their 
replies to his criticisms. Perhaps the answer 
lies in the fact that the corrections that might 
have resulted from good journalistic practice 
would likely have spoiled a good story ex- 
posing administrative malevolence: stories 
like that are to student newspapers what sex 
and violence are to movies. 


John M. Ellis 
Dean, Graduate Division 


Gay Psych 
Open letter to the UCSC community: 


This is written out of concern over a reply 
by Barbara Shipley, chief campus psychia- 
trist, in regards to a gay man’s request for 
advice, which was published in the January 
17 issue of the College VIII newsletter. The 
student involved had written asking advice 
from Ms. Shipley on the matter of telling his 
parents that he is gay. Not only did Ms. 
Shipley manage to avoid answering his quest- 
ion, she may have managed to frighten him 
back into the closet. 


As campus psychiatrist, one would think 
that Ms. Shipley would have been more 
responsive to the needs and concerns of this 
student. Rather than attempting to raise doubts 
in this man’s mind about whether or not he 
was truly gay, it would have been appropriate 
for her to have given him some degree of 
support in his attempt to deal with a very real 
concern of gay people. 


The fact that he would like to tell his 
parents that he is gay is not an indication that 
he is unsure of his Sexuality, it seems rather to 
be incicative of exactly the Opposite. This 
man seems to be quite sure that he is gay and 
loves his parents enough to want to include 
them fully in his life. Ones Parents can be 
among the most important people in ones life, 
it would seem only natural to not want to keep 


a very important aspect of one’s life from 
them. 


Rather than consider any of the above Ms, 
Shipley did nothing but question the sincerity 
of this man’s feelings. She made no attempt at 
helping someone through a difficult time, 
instead she managed to Say that being gay 
implies having less social and emotional 
development than it takes to be heterosexual. 
I would disagree, it takes the same amount of 
social development and empathy for one 
person-to have satisfactory love relationships 
whether they're gay or not. 


If this is the quality of aid we as Students 
can expect, I would suggest using some other 
facility more responsive to our needs. As for 
the man who wrote the Original letter to Ms. 
Shipley, I would Suggest calling the Gay 
Counseling Collective at 426-LIFE, for 
some genuinely helpful advice, or at least a 
responsive ear. 


Concerned Gay Student 


Hunger Sham 


Dear Editor, 

I am a Merrill student designing my own 
major in World Studies with an emphasis on 
food resources. Last November I attended 
the first Hunger Project meeting held here on 
campus. Although I was leery of its EST 
Foundation sponsorship, I went with an open 
mind ready to welcome any effort to eradicate 
hunger on this planet. Because there was a 
great deal of EST-type language used during 
the presentation it was difficult to know 
exactly what the program was, but after some 
direct probing by myself and others in the 
audience, I came away with the following 
understandings. 

1) The Hunger Project’s sole task is to 
“communicate hunger in a context of respon- 
sibility.”” What this means is that EST facil- 
itators will go around the country to meetings 
such as the one I attended and convince 
ordinary people that they can personally 
move on the hunger problem, which is tech- 
nologically solvable. 

2) The EST Foundation has estimated that 
$300,000 will be needed for this communica- 
tion project for training and travel costs of 
facilitators, auditorium rentals, educational 
films, etc. The foundation intends to raise this 
sum from donations and not to allocate any 
monies from existent EST Foundation re- 
serves. It is very important to note that there 
is no non-profit organization called ‘The 
Hunger Project.”’ There is only the EST 
Foundation. 

3) It is not the intention of the EST 
Foundation to use any monies donated to 
them in the actual feeding of people, or to 
contribute any of that money to organizations 
which do that work. The money will go to the 
costs of “communicating hunger.” 

4) On the evening I was present it was also 
a goal to get people to buy $6 tickets to a 
Werner Erhard talk in San Francisco. Obvi- 
ously this is not a long term goal, but it was 


definitely pushed that night. 
y conclusion was that this was not the 


vehicle for my dollars or energies. Probably 
some people went away and started worth- 
while personal hunger projects. However my 
main suspicion is that the EST graduates, 
who were at least a third of the audience, are 
out there with these highly visible fasts and 
marathon teach-ins and sending the dona- 
tions they collect to the EST Foundation to 
defray the costs of communications. They 
have had enormous help from every news- 
paper in this town with free publicity full of 
the kind of copy that would appeal to the truly 
sensitive people of Santa Cruz. I ‘would 
venture to guess that the people who are 
fasting and giving $3 or $4 to the Hunger 
Project think that somebody is eating as a 
result. 

I suggest that if you want to hire a PR firm 
for hunger, by all means give your money to 
the EST Foundation Hunger Project. If that 
is not your intention, I offer UNICEF or the 
Institute for Food and Development Policy 
(directed by Frances Moore Lappe, author of 
Diet for a Small Planet) as organizations 
Serious about relieving hunger, and only two 
of many that are directly attacking the prob- 
lem. 

In any event I hope that everyone will 
question closely the destination of the pro- 
ceeds of any future “hunger”’ events. I invite 
reporters to dig in and find out the details of 
the most recent event at Oakes so that we can 
assess this organization before it becomes a 
routine part of the landscape. Hunger is not 
“an idea whose time has come,” it is a 
tragedy. We need to apply very few dollars as 
efficiently and humanely as possible, and as 
soon as possible. 

Diana E. Quinn, Merrill 
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OPINION 


A Response to the Chancellor 


by Deck Hazen 

In some respects, UCSC students might well be grateful to 
the chancellor for at least addressing a few of the problems 
which have plagued this campus for so long (Chancellor’s State 
of the Campus, CHP 26 January). Since the latter years of the 
McHenry administration, chancellors have approached basic 
} campus dilemmas with a “three monkeys” approach (hearing, 
seeing, and speaking no evil). Even Mark Christensen’s abysmal 
“re-aggregation” plan to reconstitute the colleges proved as 

ineffective as it was cosmetic by design. : 

But with gratitude duly noted, the ‘‘brass tacks” of the 
chancellor’s statement require careful scrutiny. 

After the obligatory bow to the rhetoric of this very P.R.- 
conscious institution, the Chancellor's statement proceeds 
along five fronts—declining enrollments (compounded by a 
rumored 50% drop-out rate at this campus); tighter resources 

_ (attributed to over-blown expectations for campus growth); the 
role of the colleges (innovation and interdisciplinary education 
have been dragged out of the closet in this regard); a disarrayed 
cirrculum; and the ubiquitous “other” category, embracing 
Affirmative Action, Ethnic Studies, student participation, and 
“ethical ambiance.” In closing, the Chancellor asks us to 
“forget old injustices” and “‘place first the larger interests of 
UCSC” and concludes ‘The period of drift is over.” 

While the Chancellor's letter may be of some solace to the 
administration and senior faculty people, woven within the 
letter are a few assumption/assertions that have important 


consequences for students. The first of those is the Chancellor’s 
emphasis on research, professional schools, and ‘‘applied”’ 
studies. Realizing, of course, that such programs are usually 
“revenue attracting,” bringing funds from the federal govern- 
ment and private corporations seeking tax supported basic 
research for “profit producing” endeavors, this attraction must 
be weighed against the potentially destructive impact of such 
programs on the generally ‘liberal arts” orientation envisioned 
at the founding of UCSC and the potential for building a 
socially conscious campus community. 

If the recent wave of political activity on campus is any 
indication of the social disposition of the campus community, it 
is fair to assert that the preponderance of people involved with 
social action have come from the social sciences and humanities 
(there are, obviously, exceptions, but the general rule applies, 
and is borne out by historical Statistics). The introduction of 
more students in the natural sciences, professional, and applied 
programs can only do further damage to the development of 
social and political awareness, and make it much harder for 
political activists to generate socially concerned actions. Or 
perhaps this is what the Chancellor has in mind. 

Granting that the Chancellor is still “new” to the campus, his 
casual references to the issues that have sparked the greatest 
display of community concern since the 1960s (South Africa, 
Bakke, admissions, tenure, student participation, Third World 
studies, etc.) must, for the immediate future, be taken as some 
kind of commitment. And it can be assumed that activists will 


SABLE ON THE T 


by Laura Herman 

The issues surrounding Alan Sable on this campus have been 
mystified. The time has come to clear some of this fog. Alan 
Sable is a Marxist lecturer on both the Sociology and Merrill 
Boards who was denied tenure the day after school terminated 
last spring. This decision was made under the auspices of 
Chancellor Angus Taylor. The details of this issue have been 
discussed in previous issues of CHP. The most recent article, 
“New Wave Reactionary Chic at UCSC” (1/19/78) claims 
that, “It is commonly agreed that Sable’s Marxist views were 
not a factor in his tenure denial.”’ this may be the common 
sentiment, but the views of Alan Sable and his supporters often 
go unheard or misunderstood. 


According to Chancellor Sinsheimer’s “comprehensive” 
summary of Alan’s tenure file, Alan is an outstanding teacher, 
and a fine public servant. Only the review of his research 
revealed mixed feelings! But the summary does not even present 
valid criticism of his research. Only administrative process and 
confidentiality are now preventing Alan from adequately de- 
fending his case. 

Alan’s expertise as a teacher has been clearly demonstrated 
by the 1400 student and faculty signatures supporting his 
reinstatement, as well as the Course Review, and his tenure 
summary file. If Alan's teaching is so effective, why are we, as 
students, being denied the right to learn from him? 

The facts of his credibility in the field of Sociology are further 
demonstrated by highly qualified experts in the field (e.g., a 
professor at the University of Wisconsin who is a foremost 
authority on India in the U.S. highly acclaims Alan's book and 
research tn a personal letter). We do not feel everyone must 
agree with his approach and views of sociological problems 
(e.g., educational allocation and political mobilization), but we 
are certain of their relevancy and must assert their legitimacy 
in a free and open democratic society. 

The quality of most UCSC faculty members’ research is no 
better or no worse than Alan’s. He has written a substantial 
sociologically relevant book on the allocation of education in 
India. Alan recently received a grant from the UC Faculty 
Research Committeé to study the Gay Community in San 
Francisco. Ifhis researchis unfit for UCSC standards, why was 
he awarded this grant? 

Alan feels that academic standards were NOT really con- 
sidered in his tenure review, but that “other standards” were at 
work insiead. Last year, an instructor on both the Merrill and 
Sociology Boards was awarded tenure with little published 
research and without writing a book. Why does this administra- 
tive contradiction exist? 

We believe the contradiction lies in both the nature of the 
Tenure process and the nature of the University. The tenure 
process is the epitome of bureaucratic committee work and red 


nn __ 


tape. (Those who are interested should read **Tenure”’ on page 
50 of CAIR’s booklet “Organize”). Many faculty members 
resent this procedure because it takes time and energy away 
from their teaching and research. One aspect of the tenure 
process is the Ad Hoc Committee. There is a new committee 
appointed for each tenure case. Although this may take away 
from the tedium of that one group, it also causes inconsistency 
in tenure decisions. 

The tenure process only allows the students minimal input. 
The Course Review and Course Evaluations are our main 
voice. But, these inputs do not adequately represent student 
opinion, and understandably so. We are given these forms 
during our last class or final and therefore, we do not take the 
responsibility to fill them out properly. A double standard 
exists, The instructor is not given student evaluations during the 
last class and expected to turn them in ten minutes later. We 
would like to see instructor evaluations have the same format as 
student evaluations. This would reinforce student input in the 
tenure process as well as make the evaluation system more 
credible. 

The “Reactionary Chic” article states that, “*This school is 
for the benefit of aspiring corporate capitalists..." For those 
aspiring young corporate capitalists. it should be pointed out 


by Prem Ellison and Greg Poulson 


Despite the fact that only six hours notice was given, about 15 
people attended a meeting to discuss proposed changes in the 
UC regulations regarding Campus Activities. The meeting, 
held at 7 pm. January 26 in Classroom Unit I, was chaired by 
Don Lane and Marie Kumasaka (our representative to the UC 
Student Body President’s Council) for the purpose of gathering 
“feedback” on the proposed changes. 

The proposed changes in the existing policy, we learned, are 
minor. But in light of the recent wave of campus political 
activism, it is interesting that the Regents should bring them up 
at all, for even the old (existing) regulations are quite repressive. 

In general, the policy (as newly proposed) cover five areas of 
student conduct — Campus Emergencies, Use of Facilities, 
Student Rights, Student Conduct, and Student Government. 
The main conclusion that we drew from the regulations is that 
the university is attempting to legislate additional restrictions 
on our political rights, over and above those sanctions now 
applied by the laws of the State and Federal Government. For 
example, under “Campus Emergencies,”’ the first paragraph 
reads: 


Proposed Policies Deny Student Rights 


await (with baited breath) the Chancellor’s “report” on these 
matters, though it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
students will continue to push for a resolution to°these issues, 
regardless of the Chancellor’s intentions. 

Lastly, in all of the Chancellor’s statement there runs an 
implicit assumption that the responsibility for (and the power 
over) these issues rests exclusively with the administration. 
Even the “proper scope and means of student participation in 
campus governance” is addressed as if it were the responsibility 
of the administration to develop and implement such “‘partici- 
pation” (whether the students like it or not). 

The Chancellor’s use of the word ‘‘we” sounds unpleasantly 
like the “imperial” “‘we,”’ which means “me.” In that regard, 
much of the Chancellor’s statement sounds like it speaks to and 
from the “administrative campus.” 


In sum, the Chancellor’s statement deserves perhaps a “C- 
plus.” He has not told the students to “get bent” (at least not in 
so many words), but neither has he embraced the students with 
open arms as full participating members in the process of 
campus decision-making. This leaves the state of “our” campus 
pretty much where it has always been—as a struggle between 
administrative domination and student liberation. As students, 
we are compelled to await the Chancellor’s statement on the 
state of “‘our’’ campus—but at the same time, we must prepare 
under the assumption that such a statement will conclude, as 
this one did, ‘‘business as usual.” 


ABLE 


that they are treading heavily on the backs of our brothers and 
sisters of the world in an oppressive, alienating and immoral 
manner. 

The real purpose of the University is to teach us to be 
qualified corporate capitalists so we can perpetuate the system. 
But what about the students who disapprove of corporate 
capitalism and want to learn how to effectively incorporate 
social change for a real democratic society? Don’t students 
have a right to learn about Marxism and oppression? True, Alan 
Sable isn’t the only Marxist instructor on campus, but what will 
be the plight of these instructors when they come up for tenure, if 


they even have that option? By denying us Alan Sable, the 
University is dictating to us what and how we should learn. 
THAT IS OPPRESSION! 


If you can’t live with these contradictions, there is a lot youcan 
do. We are currently undertaking a research format. We are 
studying the issues of Tenure, Faculty, Staff, and Student input 
at the University, the plight of Third World Peoples, Women, 
Gays, and Graduate Students at UC. We welcome and 
encourage your input, energy, and criticisms on our objectives. 
Our next meeting will be publicized. My appreciation to the 
brothers and sisters in the struggle. 


Periods of campus emergencies are determined by the 
Chancellor of the individual campus in consultation with 
the President. During such periods the Chancellor shall, 
after consultation with the President, place into immedi- 
ate effect any emergency regulations, proceedures, and 
other measures deemed necessary or appropriate to meet 
the emergency, safeguard persons and property, and 
maintain educational activities. 

Conceivably, the Chancellor could declare a state of Martial 
law in cases such as the sit-in over UC investments in South 
Africa, and suspend all those people suspected of engaging in 
organizational activities (thus barring them from the campus, or 
, as the regulations state “within one mile thereof’’). The fact 
that the Chancellor probably would not impose such restric- 
tions seems to be little consolation--the fact that provisions for 
such action are written into UC policy means that he could, and 
since no one knows what the future holds, it is conceivable that 
he would. 


cont. on p. 16 
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CAMPUS CAL 


Thursday 


LECTURE — John Gumperz, Professor of Anthropology, UC Berkeley: 
“Prosody in Conversational Inference.’ 5:45 pm., Rm. 150 Stevenson, 
FREE. 

KZSC — 6 pm. news with the Santa Cruz News Collective. 88.1 FM. 
CHICANOS IN EDUCATION — Sponsoring a workshop for pros- 
pective student teachers. 7 pm., Rm. 307, Social Sciences, FREE. 
LECTURE — Belvie Rooks, Third World Fund, San Francisco: “The 
Struggle of African Women in the Context of Liberation in Southern 
Africa.”’ 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 

MOVIE — “On the Town,” with Gene Kelly. 8 and 10:15 pm., 
Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. students 50¢, others $1. 

CLUB MEETING — Organization of Racquetball Club. All people 
interested in joining club be at courts by 8 pm. 
LECTURE/SLIDES/MUSIC — West Germany: Repression and 
Resistance. European speakers from the People’s Translation Service 
discuss suppression of dissent in Germany today. Presented by the 
Committee for Civil Liberties in West Germany. 8 pm., Cowell Fireside 
Lounge, FREE. 

DRAMA — An Evening of Love; two Harold Pinter one-act plays. “The 
Lover,”’ and ‘‘The Collective.’ Presented by Theatre for Your Mother. 8 
pm., Barn Theater. $3.50. Through Sunday. 

STUDENT RIGHTS MEETING — 7:30 pm., Academic Senate 
Conference Room with David Tilly, Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs. 
WORKSHOP — “Dancing Into Yourself,” a synthesis of dance, music 
and consciousness-expanding games. Presented by Debra Lawrence and 
Anasuya, 5 to 7 pm., at the Center for Inner Arts, S.C., and 7:30 pm. 
Friday at the Felton Town Hall. 


Friday 

JEWISH TRADITION TALK — Israeli avant-garde composer and 
musician Yuhada Yannay will speak on Jewish Tradition in the Eyes of an 
Avantegard Artist at Temple Beth-el at 8 pm. This event is co-sponsored 
by the Jewish Students Coalition. Professor Yannay is arecognized young 
composer and former head of the Music Conservatory of Israel. 
KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — 9 pm. Windham Market Arts Group; 
Music, Dance, Poetry. $2. 


SAVE POGONIP — Basic organizational meeting tor Santa Cruz 
citizens for Greenbelt, Tuesday, Feb. 7, 7 pm., Santa Cruz Civic 
Auditorium, Rooms G and H. Come help save Pogonip. 

SCULPTORS — Sculpture from the model at night. High energy 
sessions. Up to six poses. More info and sign up sheet outside PA E-100. 


HOLISTIC MODELING — La Chaminade School of Modeling is 
offering an introduction to the holistic approach on Tuesday, Feb. 7, 7:30 
pm. at the Good Fruit Co. Speakers will include Sue Steel, David 
Thiermann, Frank Avery and Ann Simmington. $2. donation. 


CHINA DELEGATION APPLICATIONS — The Sth China Friend- 
ship Delegation, recently returned from a three week tour of the People’s 
Republic of China, is accepting applications for a 6th delegation which 
will hopefully visit China sometime in 1978. All students, alumni, faculty, 
and employees of the University are eligible to apply. Applications are 
available at all UCSC college offices and at the Women’s Health Center, 
250 Locust Street in downtown Santa Cruz. Applications may also be 
obtained by sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Helen 
Kennedy, c/o Kresge College, UCSC, Santa Cruz, 95064. Deadline for 
applications is 5 pm. on Friday, Feb. 24th at the Kresge College Office. 
As the 5th delegation is also interested in seeing a group form from the 
Santa Cruz community, interested non-UCSC affiliated persons should 
contact members of the delegation for information or assistance. More 
information may be obtained by contacting Cindy Chan at 425-1612, 
Linda Wilshusen at 426-5130, or David Kirk at 429-2324. 


WOMEN’S SEXUALITY PRESENTATION — Special Valentine's 
Day presentation on Women’s Sexuality for men and women, by the 
Santa Cruz Women’s Sexuality Institute. Some of the topics will be: 
origin of the heart symbol, healing aspects of sexuality, how to talk about 
sex, Changes during orgasm, and sexual fantasies. Become closer to your 
Sweetheart on Saint Valentines Day. $2. cover. 


DANCE CLASSES — Sundance Theatre Co. director Rob Esposito is 
happy to announce inter. and adv. tech. Mon. thru Fri., 10 am. to 12 pm. 
Beg. Tech. and Improv. 2 eves., 6 to 8 pm. Single, 10 class., monthly rates. 
931 Pacific Ave., (Eagles Hall). Pre-register through Kristy Guy at S.C. 
Art Center or call 338-9591. 


CHANGE OF MAJOR OR COLLEGE — Last day to file petitions to 
be effective spring quarter. Registrar’s Office. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDACY — Last day to file for a winter 


quarter bachelor’s degree. Registrar’s Office. 


LECTURE — Jesus Leyba, UC Davis: “Chicano Task Force Report.” 
5:30 pm., Charles E. Merrill Lounge, FREE. (Students, staff, faculty) 


KZSC — 6 pm., News and Public Affairs. 88.1 FM. 

MOVIE — “Claudine,” starring Dihann Carroll and James Earl Jones. 7 
and 9:30 pm., Classroom 2, $1. 

FIELD TRIP — Birdwatching for beginners. Bring, binoculars and field 
guides. 7:30 am., FREE. Meet in front of Applied Sciences Bldg. 
LECTURE — Introductory lecture on Eckankar, the Path of Total 
Awareness. 7:30 pm., Cowell Conferencel Room., FREE. For more 
info., call 426-2243. 

BLACK STUDENT ALLIANCE — Meeting, potluck. 5 pm., Cowell 
Fireside Lounge. 

DANCE — “Terry Haggerty and Friends.”’ (Formerly The Sons of 
Champlin) 9 pm., Merrill Dining Hall, Merrill students free, all others 
$1.50. 

KUSP — “Caravans” interview and phone-in talk shop with Dhayan 
Yogi. 8 am. ‘Roots, Rock Raggae,”’ Toots and the Maytals special. 10. 


| Saturday 


BADMINTON TOURNAMENT — Open to all men and women 
players. Play will consist of singles, doubles, and mixed doubles. 9 am., 
West Gym. Please sign up in advance. 

LAZERIUM — A lazer light concert performed in Morrison Planetari- 
um. An experience in one of the newest art mediums—3-dimensional 
light. Advance reservations required, PE Office. Leave East FH parking 
lot at 5:30 pm, return approx. 11 pm. Cost includes transportation and 
concert. College VIII students $3.25, others $4.50. 

KZSC — “Heartland: On JFK Assassination.” A Pacifi.. Program. 
88.1 FM. 


DANCE CONCERT — Guthrie/Rotande Dance Co. 8 pm., Performing 
Arts Theater. General $3.50, student and senior citizens, $2.50. 


JOIN THE ALPINE CLUB — No membership dues. Equipment for 
rent, trips, rides, bulletin board for buy and sell, climbing partners, etc. Ski 
trip Washington’s Birthday weekend Feb. 17—20, sign up at the East 
Field House PE Office. $5. discount to first 14 Alpine Club members 
going on the trip. Climbing classes and slide show soon. Join during office 
hours, Wed. and Thurs. 11:30 to 12:30, trailer no. 1 at East Field House, 
X4524. 


C.S. COMMITTEE FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES IN W. GERMANY — 
We have been active on an informal basis for about two months, spurred 
by reports on the rise of repression in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
We are working to educate ourselves and others about the situation, and to 
Join other groups in putting international pressure on the German State. 
To sustain these activities we need people! If you would like to work with 
us, come to a meeting Feb. 8, 7:30 pm., Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCING — For all levels each Monday night. 7:30 
to 9:30 pm., East Field House Activity Bldg. Questions call Laurie Topel, 
425-0897. Bring vour friends. FREE. 


BIRTHDAY PARTY/SPEACH — Dr. William Domhoft, professor ot 
Psychology and Sociology, will be the speaker at the Fourth Annual 
Birthday Banquet of the People’s Democratic Club of Santa Cruz at 6 
pm., Sunday, Feb. 12, at the New Riverside Chinese Szechwan Rest- 
aurant, located at the corner of Barson and Riverside streets in Santa 
Cruz. Domhoff, who is associated with College VIII, will speak on the 
subject, “An Economic Democrat looks at 1934 and 1980.’’ Domhoff has 
done research on power in America and has written several books on the 
subject. Tickets for the event will be sold for $7.50, including tax and tip. 
They may be purchased only in advance. The deadline for purchasing 
tickets is February 6. For ticket information call the ticket chairperson at 
425-1733. Everyone is welcome to participate. 


REQUEST FOR LETTER GRADE — February 10 is the last day to 
file for letter grade option in designated courses. Registrar's Office. 
REMOVAL OF GRADE I — February 17 is the last day to file petitions 
to remove fall quarter Incompletes. $5. fee; Registrar’s Office. 


MOVIE — “Yellow Submarine,” 7 and 0:15 pm. ‘Magical Mystery 
Tour,” 9 pm. Great double bill of the Beatles at the height of their 
zaniness. Classroom 2, $1. 

SQUARE DANCE — Fellowship sponsored by Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship and Campus Ambassadors. 8 pm., Cowell Dining Hall, 
FREE. 

PERFORMANCE — Isla Vista Gorilla Theater. What men think about 
themselves and about women. 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 
DANCE/CONCERT — Larry Hosford Band. 9 pm., College V Dining 
HAI, $2. 

KUSP — “Continental Drift,” instrumental and vocal music from the 
British Isles crossing over to the US. 11 am. 

KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — 9 pm., Prince Lawsha Sr. Quartet, $3 
HIKE AND POTLUCK — Sierra Club: 6 miles in Zayante Ridge area. 
Meet for carpool 12 noon at County Government Center parking lot, or in 
Felton at 415 Western States Court at |. In case of rain, meet for potluck 
at 5. Call 335-4210. 

BIRD CLUB FIELD TRIP — San Joaquin Valley, Los Banos 
Waterfowl Management Area and San Luis National Wildlife Refuge. 
Bring lunch and meet at Aptos Wells Fargo Bank for carpool at 7 am. Call 
724-3747 or 336-2053. 


Sunday 


KZSC — 6 pm. “‘Sportsrap”’ with Paul and Jeff. 88.1 FM. 


STUDENTS FOR PEACE CONVERSION — Weekly meeting. Aii 
are welcome. 6:45 pm., Cowell Conference Room. 


GALA LIBRARY BIRTHDAY PARTY — Come and celebrate the 
first birthday of the Gay and Lesbian Alliance Library. Presents are 
requested. Books, periodicals, supplies, etc. Call GALA X2468 or 426- 
5481 for more details. 

OVEREATERS ANONYMOUS MEETING — No dues or fees. 7 
pm., Rust Room, Kresge. Every Sunday, Winter Quarter. 


KUSP — “Sunday Night Special.’ Exclusive live broadcast. Tune in for 
details. 8 pm. 

KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — 9 pm., Gail Muribus Dobson — Smith 
Dobson Duo, $2.50. 


ATTENTION STUDENTS — Math 11A Calculus will be taught 
Spring Quarter, MWF, 1 1:30 to 12:45 in Thimann Lecture Hall I. Arthur 
Fischer will be the instructor. 

NURSING/HEALTH CAREER — The Career Planning Center 1s 
Sponsoring two career information sessions: one on opportunities in the 
health field and the other on opportunities in nursing. The purpose of these 
group meetings is to identify students who are interested in these fields. to 
share information and to develop resources. The nursing career informa 
tion session’is scheduled for Friday, Feb. 3, at noon. The health careers 
information session is scheduled for Monday, Feb. 6, at 3 pm. Both of 
these meetings will take place at the Career Planning Center, 350 
McHenry Library. For information call X2183. 

CAREERS IN BANKING — On Wednesday, Feb. 8, a representative 
from First National Bank of San Jose will be on campus to talk about 
career paths in banking and what banks are looking for in an interiew 
situation. This discussion will take place at 2 pm. If you are interested in 
attending, call Diane at the Career Planning Center, X4085. 


GRE PRE-TEST — On Saturday, Feb. 18, the Career Planning Cente 
will sponsor a GRE practice test and workshop. There is a $10. fee for 
current UCSC students, a $15. fee for all other people. If you are 
interested in attending, register at the UCSC Box Office (Redwood 
Building), 429-2159. 

SKI TRIPS — The Ski Club in conjuction with the Recreation Office 1s 
sponsoring three more ski weekends for the winter quarter. All trips are 
open to students, faculty, and staff with discounts for members of the Sk: 
Club. Scheduled trips include: Kirkwood, Feb. 10,11, 12; Yosemite, Feb., 
17, 18, 19, 20. Sugar Bowl, Mar. 3, 4, 5. You can register for the 
Kirkwood and Yosemite trips in the PE/Rec Office, but the reserve space 
for the Sugar Bowl trip you must sign up in person at the UCSC Box 
Office. For more information contact the Recreation Office at X 2806. 


ATTENTION: ALL EOP PRE-MED MAJORS — The first EOP 
review session will be held on Saturday, Feb. 4 from 9 am. to 12 noon in 
the Tutorial Center (Classroom Unit I). A minimum of fourteen students 
is required for the session to be héld. Interested students may sign up by 
contacting Hector Cuevas or Patricia Alley at the EOP Office X2296 or 


X4109. A schedule of topics and subjects to be covered is in the tutonal 
center. 
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Monday 


COLLOQUIUM — Susan T. Fiske, Harvard University, Ph.D. candi- 
date. Also a Psychology/Kresge candidate for the asst. professor position: 
“What Causes ‘Causality?’ Modelling the Atribution Process.’ | pm., 
Rm. 499 Soc. Sci., FREE. 

LECTURE — “Women’s Right to Choose.”’ The S.C. Woman’s Health 
Collective will show their slide show “Taboos and Tranquilizers,”’ 
discussion follows. Planned Parenthood will present their services and an 
overview of birth control methods available today. Val Leoffer will talk 
about abortion counseling and alternatives. 2:30 pm., Rm. 212 Soc. Sci., 
FREE. (Women’s Re-Entry Program) 

KZSC — 6 pm., News with the S. C. News Collective. 88.1 FM. 
MOVIE — “The Long Goodbye,” starring Elliot Gould, Nina Van 
Pallandt, and others; directed by Robert Altman. 7 and 9:30 pm., 
Classroom 2, $1. 

LECTURE/MOVIES — ‘Row a Wild...River.” A color slide/sound 
introduction to self-propelled river running in the green river wilderness 
and the San Juan river canyons of Utah. Also, old time river movies. 8 
pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 

KUSP — “Dusty Dan’s Diatonic Deliverance.’ Medieval music from 
both sides of the Pyrenees. 9 am. 


Tuesday 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Stan Awramik, UC Santa Barbara: 
“The Paleobiology of the Approxiamately 2 Billion Year Old Gunflint 
Iron Formation.”’ 4 pm., Rm. 165 Appl. Sci., FREE. 

BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Robert Painter, UC San Francisco, Pro- 
fessor of Microbiology: “Mechanisms of Inhibition of Mammalian DNA 
Replication.” 4 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall 1, FREE. 

KZSC — 6 pm., News with the S.C. News Collective. 88.1 FM. 
TOUNAMENT — Men's Advanced Racquetball Singles. Warm up from 
6 to 6:45 pm. Players must sign up in advance. 7 pm., East Courts. 


MOVIES — “Murder My Sweet,” directed by Edward Dymtryk, 
starring Dick Powell, Claire Trevor; “‘World For Ransom,” directed by 
Robert Aldrich, starring Dan Duryea, Gene Lockhart. 7:30 pm., Class- 
room 2. $1. 
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SAN FERNANDO VALLEY COLLEGE OF LAW — The Assistant 
Dean of Student Affairs from the San Fernando Valley College of Law 
will be on campus on Tuesday, Feb. 7. If you would like to meet with him 
call Diane at the Career Planning Center, X4085. 


ARE THEY WORTH IT??? — Anyone interested in discussing the. 


usefulness or uselessness of Administrative (Chancellor's) Advisory 


Committees is invited to the Cowell Fireside Lounge on Wednesday, Feb. 
8th at 5 pm. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE TRAINING PROGRAM — A Children’s 
Theater training program is being offered by the Santa Cruz Mime 
Workshop. The program will give participants an opportunity to work in 
the classroom with elementary school children and receive training in 
using creative dramatics to explore specific themes. This coming semester 
the workshop will be exploring the idea that our biosphere is a thin skin of 
life surrounding our planetary home. The title of our program, *Home- 
skin,” is derived from this notion. Training for the workshops will begin 
January 28 and run through March 4. One and a half days per week will be 
required. Independent studies credit will be available for Cabrillo College 
students. For more information please contact: Redwood Kardon 423- 
4330. 

FREE EXPERIENTIAL SEMINARS — Education Unlimited pres- 
ents “Lightening Up.” It is important to balance work in the world of 
education with work on you Self. It is only when both are happening in 
one’s life that the process of emotional, intellectual and spiritual growth 
becomes natural and spontaneous. Education Unlimited is offering 
practical methods that you can easily apply daily. They are designed to 
transform every dimension of your life. Through the innovative use of 
sonics, relaxation and energizing methods, polarity circles and processes 
that enhance abundance and positivity in one’s life, an individual's 
vibration lightens up and his or her consciousness becomes clarified and 
expanded. Being report after having done these methods for three days — 
there is a definite increase in their clarity and peace of mind, as well as a 
greater amount of physical vitality. One is then able to participate more 
effectively in the field of education from this transformed perspective. 
Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm., Merrill College UCSC. Tuesday, Jan. 10, 7 
pm., and Monday, Jan 16, 7 pm. Please arrive on time. Doors close at 
7:15 pm. Because of the need for quiet we ask that you not bring children 
or pets. 
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ORGAN. MEETING FOR AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL — 
Special Feb. campaign for political prisoners in South Africa, information 
for new members and interested persons, report of A.I. progress through- 
out the world as discussed at recent A.I. conference in S.F. Questions of 


case sheets, inputs, suggestions from present membership. 7:30 pm., Rm. 
150 Stevenson. 


KUSP — “Ice on a Hot Stove,” live poetry with Joyce Dann. 3 pm. 


Wednesday 


ASH WEDNESDAY MORNING SERVICES — 7:30 am., Health 
Center Library. 

LECTURE/LUNCHEON — William T. Boyle, UCSC Professor of 
Biology, acting director of the Coastal Marine Laboratory, and a fellow of 
Oakes College: “East Cliff Sewer Outfall Effects on Intertidal Plants and 
Animals.”” 11:30 am., Dream Inn. Reservations required by calling 
X2530. $5. payable at the door only. 

(COLLOQUIUM — Dr. Craig W. Haney, UCSC Lecturer in Psycholo- 
gy: “Some Studies in Law and Social Psychology.” | pm., Rm. 499, Soc. 
Sci., FREE. 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Steven Benson, Cal State, 
Hayward, Professor of Biology: “Mechanism of Inhibition of Protein 
Synthesis by the Toxic Lectins Avrin and Ricin.” 4 pm., Rm. 397 
Thimann Labs, FREE. 

KZSC — 6 pm. news with the S.C. News Collective. 88.1 FM. 
KUSP — “Monterey Bay All-Star Review.”’ Dennis Banks, Lee Bright- 
man, Bill Wapapah speak on proposed bill to cancel all treaties with 
Native Americans. 

MOVIE — “That Cold Day in the Park,” Starring Sandy Dennis. 7 and 
9:30 pm., Kresge Town Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others 75¢. 
GALA PLANNING MEETING — All lesbians and gay men are 


encouraged to come and help with GALA’s activities. 7 pm., Charles E. 
Merrill Lounge. 


LECTURE — Don Luce and Ron Ridenhour, directors of Clergy and 
Laity Concerned: ‘Vietnam Today: Implications for US Domestic and 
Foreign Policy.” 7:30 pm., Rm. 105 Oakes College, FREE. 


(LECTURE — David Abramis, teacher, Transcendental Meditation 


Program. Introductory lecture, TM program. 7:30 pm., Thimann Lecture 
Hall I, FREE. 


DISCUSSION/SLIDES — Changes in China: Observations on educa- 
tion, women, and work by 5th UCSC China Friendship Delegation. New 
delegation forming. 7:30 pm., R. D-148, College V., FREE. 
INAUGURAL LECTURE — Barry McLaughlin, UCSC Professor of 
Psychology: *‘How People Talk to Children.” 8 pm., Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3, FREE. 

CHESS NIGHT — An evening of chess for all level players, and a 
chance to meet other enthusiasts. Bring your board or just stop by for a 
game or two. 8 pm., Stevenson Coffee House, FREE. 


Thursday 


RACQUETBALL CLINIC — For beginners in the sport of racquetball. 
Face it, you’ve wondered all this time what all those people are so hyped 
up about! Come learn. 7 pm., Racquetball Courts. FREE. 
LECTURE — Carole Joffe, School of Social Research, Bryn Mawr 
College: “‘Dilemmas of the Family Planning Worker.” 8 pm., Kresge 
Town Hall, FREE. 

MOVIE — “Little Murders,” with Alan Arkin. 8 and 10:15 pm., 
Stevenson Dining Hall, Stev. stud. 50¢, others, $1. 

POLARITY YOGA WORKSHOP — Polarity yoga is a self-massage 
using your body’s own polarity as a means of relaxation and self-control 
This workshop will give an introduction to polarity yoga, its technique and 
purpose. 8 pm., College V Fireside Lounge, FREE. 


DRAMA — An Evening of Love. Two Harold Pinter plays: **The Lover’’: 
and “The Collective.” Presented by Theater for Your Mother. 8 pm., Barn: 
Theater. $3.50. Through Sunday. 


KUSP — “Sounds of the Dawn Source.” Far eastern folk and classical 
music. 7 am. 
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LISTEN FOR THE KPFA EVENING NEWS WEEK NIGHTS AT 6 PM 
KZSC-FM WINTER PROGRAM GUIDES 
available from selected merchants and on campus, 


or call KZSC at 429-2811. 
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An Aesthetic Exhibition? To be or not to 
be, that is the question posed by the Aesthetic 
Studies Chairperson, David Swanger, when 
the student advisory committee attempt to 
organize a panel discussion and an evening of 
entertainment failed. 

The committee did appoint two students to 
the student interviewing panel for the new 
Dean of Humanities candidates. But there 
are still some boards that do not have student 
participation in the interviews—speaking of 
the Dean of Humanities, how many of you 
out there even know that there is a search 
taking place for a new Dean? How many of 
you are even aware of what powers the Dean 
holds over you? 

The Humanities Dean is ultimately re- 
sponsible for budget requests, teacher re-: 
quests, and the success of the following boards 
of studies: art, art history, aesthetics, theater 
arts, music, religious studies, history of con- 
sciousness, history, philosophy, literature, 
language, and linguistics. 

If you are interested in participating and 
willing to spend the time, contact your boar« 
office to find out ‘hether there are students 
from your board 1 the committee. 

A historical c sciousness happening in 
Santa Cruz this past weekend when friends 
and members of the Psychedelic Education 
Center gathered to hear a lecture by UCLA 


’ researcher of ethylamide, Ron Siegel. This 


could be the beginning of a lecture series. A 
committee to work on a newsletter was form- 
ed. The meeting was adjourned and a veget- 
arian spaghetti dinner by chef Bob fed the 60 
or more gathered there... 

Have you ever been interested in going into 
television work? Did you know that there is a 
UCSC campus television station that can 
reach the classrooms, dorms, and students 
apartments? You can pick it up on channel 3 
— sometimes. We'll talk about why it’s only 
on sometimes in the near future... 

The campus Arts Commission has started 
meeting again and the discussion continues 
about the idea of a campus art gallery located 
somewhere downtown. 

The University of California at Santa Cruz 
may soon receive a collection of works in- 
cluding Magritte, Dali, Picasso, Miros and 
more... . 

If you missed Ramayana at Performing 
Arts this past weekend, you really missed out 
on an energetic happening. Do yourself a 


Wella 


a 
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favor and don’t miss the Rotante Dance 
company at Performing Arts this coming 
weekend! Ten Rotante and Nora Guthrie, 
sister of Arlo and daughter of Woody, will 
provide you with entertainment and dance... 

Don’t miss the screen printer Guild exhib- 
ition in the College V Bridge Gallery. Includ- 
ed in the show are examples of the various 
methods of screen-printing... 

Have you heard about the Paper Co-op 
here on campus. It’s a very good source for 
buying quality paper at a very economical 
price! Rives, Arches, German etch, and 
many more. If you are interested, you should 
call Sharon Sussman. You can probably get 
her number by calling GATE... 

Attention all writers! City on a Hill Fine 
Arts needs writers, so get those pens work- 
ing and get those articles in by noon Mon- 
days. 

Let’s hear about the different Guilds on 
campus, or what is happening on various 
boards or committees from the student part- 
icipants of those boards or committees. May- 
be there is something that you would like to 
hear more about. All comments and contri- 
butions are welcome. Communication is es- 
sential in making a better life for the artist on 
this campus... 

If you are downtown and have some free 
time, you should stop by the Cedar Street 
Gallery and see the exhibition of Don 
Weygandt’s work. Professor Weygandt will 
be giving a lecture in mid-February... 

Now that I have made it to Fine Arts 
Editor, I feel a little like Janis Joplin the day 
after making it big. She said, “Now that I’m 
here, where am I?” 

Tune in for the continuing Saga of Fine 
Arts next week. 


CCC0OG §=6—AGIDDBYE COCCO 


This is the former Interim Fine Arts Ed- 
itor. I would like to thank all the people who 
made my job enjoyable. My Fine Arts staff; 
Nancy Fingerhood, Sean Lynch, Carl Bruce 
and Wayne Tackabury. I'd also like to thank 
Dan Golden for being extremely understand- 
ing, and David Arenson for the help and 
support I needed. The rest of the CHP staf! 
also gets my thanks and vote of confidence. 

I wish the new Fine Arts Editor, Monty 
Kelley, all the best of luck and I hope he has 
as much fun as I did. Look for me, Ill still be 
around. — Anita Cohen 
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ARE YOU CONFUSED ABOUT FINANCIAL AID? 


Do you need help filling out the 1978-79 financial aid 
application forms? The financial aid office offers a new 
service....FINANCIAL AID PEER COUNSELORS....To 
assist you with the new application procedures, to answer 
you general questions regarding financial aid. 

A Financial Aid Peer Counselor Will Be Available In Your 


College 


MARY serving Oakes and College 8 


W. Th 9-12 113 Oakes 


F. 1-5 College 8 223 College 8 


JOEL serving Stevenson and Cowell 


M-W-F 


9-1 Stevenson 


AMY serving Merrill and Crown 
M. 1-4, Tues. 10:30 Merrill Snack Bar 
DESI serving Kresge and College 5 
T. 12:30-3 F.4:00-6 College 5 Student Activities Office 
M. 2:30-6 F.2:30-4 Kresge Office 
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ART STUDENT UNION 
+ GETS RESPONSE 
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You may or may not have heard of the Fine 
Arts Students Union. Even when it was 
active on campus, it had a relatively low 
profile in the campus community. The Union 
was a collected effort to combat the problems 
facing the art student here on this campus and 
make his/her voice heard in the appropriate 
places that would help make a change in the 
existing conditions. 

In 1976, it was not uncommon to go to a 
class the first day of the quarter and find that 
there were a hundred students waiting to get 
into the class. Consequently, a great number 
of students were not getting into the courses 
that they wanted to take. The instructors took 


20 and sometimes 25 students who were | 


usually seniors or had already been accepted 
to the major. Transfer students were left 
outside. 


Just because everything is 
different doesn’t mean any- 
thing has changed. 


— Southern California Oracle 
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The first effort organized a letter campaign 
to the UC Regents and to the Joint Committee 
on the Master Plan for Higher Education. 
The Chairman of the Committee, Assem- 
blyman John Vasconcellos, was very helpful 
and invited students to testify before that 
committee. The letters were collected, about 
50, and sent to the Regents. The Regents, 
however, never responded to the letters, and 
for all the Union knew, they had been circular 
filed in someone’s trash. 

The second letter campaign was handled 
differently and form letters were run off so 
that students need only sign the letters. Then 
they were encouraged to turn the letter over 
on its back and write their own experiences 
here at UCSC. The letters that follow are 
from Chancellor Taylor who took the packet 
of letters to the Regents, and a response from 
the President of the University. Taylor's 
letter is referred to by Saxon, but nothing in 
really concrete terms. In light of the fact that 
Chancellor Sinsheimer failed to even men- 
tion the arts in his address on the state of 
campus affairs, it may be appropriate to 
solicit direct comments from him in the near 
future. 


President Saxon’s Letter 


Dear Art Students Union: 

At the end of June Chancellor Taylor sent 
me the petitions you had given him, along 
with your request that they be transmitted to 
the Board of Regents. I am writing to let you 
know — and I hope you'can share this with 
your fellow students — that the letters were 
indeed reported at the July meeting of the 
Board. 

The Regents and I are aware of the diffi- 
culties students have encountered in studying 
Art at Santa Cruz. There is little I can add, 
however, to Chancellor Taylor’s June 22nd 
letter to you, which seems to me a thorough 
and sympathetic response to the problems 
that have come up in connection with the Art 
program. I am sure that Chacellor-elect 
Sinsheimer has a equally lively concern 
about these problems and will also do what- 
ever he can go improve matters in the months 
ahead. 
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Sincerely, [fa 

David S. Saxon a] 
President 
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c aylor’s Letter 


(3) Dear Art Students Union: 

el} This is in response to the petition letters 

fay you delivered to my office on June 15 in 

=> which you expressed your concerns about the 
== Art program here on the Santa Cruz campus. 

{2} I have forwarded them on to President Saxon 

falj for report to the Regents at their July meeting. 

] Please be assured that I share your concerns,. 

fe and I shall address each of them. 

As you know, Apst classes by their nature 

fel must be small classes so that the individual 

Fa attention needed can be given. This is why the 

) practice of limiting enrollments is supported. 

2) The direct result of such a demand for quality 

fe in a program unfortunately means that some- 

fal] what fewer students can be served. We have, 

) however, tried not to penalize students and, 

[( indeed, support for Art has increased in the 

J recent past; the number of students enrolled 

fel] in studio courses has also increased during 

a]| the past three or four years. 

= Your concern about the incongruency be- 

fe tween what is offered in the catalog and what 

(@} classes are actually taught is also a general 

fa} concern of this campus. Last year, and now as 
work proceeds on the 1977-78 catalog, spe- 

[(e cial emphasis has been placed on how to 

= design, work, and schedule the catalog so that 

(ej it better defines each program and course. We 

fa}| are hopeful that positive results will be evi- 
dent in next year’s catalog. 

J Although a “BFA” or “Sth year” Art 
program has been tried for the last several 
years, certain problems of such a program 
still have not been solved. A formal degree 
program proposed by this campus several 
years ago was not approved by the System- 

fel] wide Administration after careful considera- 

ol tion by a Systemwide committee. It has been 

= tabled for the coming year but is under review 

el for resubmission by the Board of Studies in 
Art. Sufficient temporary funds have already 

fel] been allocated to the Board for 1977-78 to 
enable the same number of classes to be 
offered as the former “BFA” students taught. 
Needs in the arts for instructional re- 

fel] sources have regularly been received through 

i the Humanities Division and a number of 

==> Colleges; all of these have been carefully 

iS) reviewed by established procedures and com- 
fe mittees. It has been possible to meet a number 
al of these needs and partially to meet others. At 
=» the same time, we realize that our limited 

[e! available resources do not permit the meeting 

fy of all needs in all areas. We are confident, 

fal) however, that the unique strengths of the 
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Santa Cruz campus will not be sacrificed, 
even in a time of budgetary constraints. 
Moreover, additional space in the Applied 
Sciences Building, renovated to meet studio 
teaching pruposes, has been allocated both 
this year and next year for instruction in the 


Your view that the Regents or the President 
failed to respond to the packet of student 
letters a year or more ago is not wholly 
accurate, although the response was prima- 
rily at the campus level and was made to 
assure that support for Art would be in- 
creased. This has been done, both in instruc- 
tional support and in space. At the time that a 
number of those letters were written there was 


‘fear that the number of art Studio classes 


might need to be decreased. This situation 

was reversed and you may be assured that Art 

education will continue to have an important 
place on the Santa Cruz campus. 

Sincerely, 

Angus E. Tayloi 
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by Steve Wallace 

Showing this Saturday in Classroom 2 are 
two Beatles movies, “Magical Mystery Tour” 
and “Yellow Submarine.” Mystery Tour was 
made for British TV and was never intended 
for release in the US. It was first shown in the’ 
UK after a holiday speech by the Queen, and 
blew everyone away. It was shot with a home 
movie type 16 mm camera, and features a 
natural but heavy English accent. 

Yellow Submarine is the Beatles third 
movie, and their first try at animation. Fea- 
turing 10 Beatles songs and often psychedelic 
scenes, the movie takes you on a bizarre trip. 
The mode of travel is by submarine, but this 
one is not only yellow but doesn’t have to stay 
in the water. These two movies are fun to 
watch regardless of your state of mind, so 
check them out. “Yellow Sub” shows at 7 and 
10:15, “Tour” at 9 pm. 
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OUARRY WEST WINS NATIONAL AWARDS 


Quarry West, the seemingly modest liter- 
ary journal designed and edited by under- 
graduate students at College Five, has for the 
second year in a row been awarded the 
Pushcart Prize for publishing some of the best 
work seen in a small press. 


The latest award was for a short story, 
“Utah Died for Your Sins,” written ana 
submitted to the journal by Max Zimmer, a 
former member of the literature department 
at the University of Utah. 

After appearing in Quarry West #7 last 
spring, it was chosen from 4,000 nominations 
to be included in the hardback book, Pushcart 
Prize no. 3: Best of the Small Presses. Later, 
the book will be reissued by Avon in a 
paperback edition. 

The story was originally nominated forthe 
Pushcart Prize by Raymond Carver, a noted 
author of short stories whose most recent 
book, Will You Please Be Quiet, Please, was 
a runner-up for the National Book Awards. 

Quarry West was similarly honored last 
year when a story by Stephen Dixon, pub- 
lished in its #5 issue, was chosen for Push- 
cart’s Best.of the Small Presses #2 edition. 

It was just one of the national honors and 


PIZZA x SPAGHETTI * SALADS* BEER, 


AY 172i MISSION ST. 427-1785 


‘by Tom O'Leary 
awards to be received by the modest publica-. 
tion that one might mistakenly pigeonhole as 
just another exercise in college-age writing. 
Last October, the journal was awarded 


$2,000 from the National Endowment for the 
Arts for continued publication. During Feb- 


ruary and March of this year, Quarry West 
#8, which includes drawings by Santa Cruz 
Artist Futzie Nutzle will be featured in an 
exhibit, Artwords and Bookworks, mounted 
by the Los Angeles Institute of Contempor- 
ary Art. The exhibit will later tour throughout 
the country. 

Issue #8 also contains three pieces of 
fiction and nearly two dozen poems written 
by both local authors and others. 

There are no contributors’ notes in the 
journal, a fact that keeps Quarry West from 
being a typical ‘brag sheet,” says faculty 
advisor editor David Swanger. 

Swanger also points out that the magazine 
is wholly staffed by UCSC undergraduates 
who make up the Quarry Guild at College 
Five. The students work as a team. They 
solicit manuscripts (and not that the quality 
has increased since the first Pushcart award), 
read and critique submissions, report back to 
authors in handwritten letters, arrange and 


Haircuts 
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Punk is Coming 
by Risk Kuppin 


“Punk rock,”’ the nihilistic non-music wave 
sweeping the country, finally made it to Santa 


Cruz last quarter. The Talking Cunts played ' 


a blistering set to a capacity crowd in the 
Kresge Town Hall, and their popular recep- 
tion has paved the way for an imminent 
onslaught of some of the seminal “punk” and 
“new wave” bands. The Talking Heads are 
coming back to Santa Cruz for a concert in the 
College Five dining hall on February 20; the 
Tubes are playing the Del Mar theatre on 
Valentines Day, February 14; and Kresge 
College is hosting its own ‘Punk Rock Ex- 
travaganza”’ Saturday, February 4 at 9 pm in 
their Commuter Lounge. 

The Kresge punk fete promises excitement 
and a drastic change for those saturated with 
Grateful Dead-Jackson Browne-Santa Cruz 
emasculated “mellowness.”’ An emminent 
‘Kresge band, possibly The Suck or Flatus, 
will be hammering out hours of classical punk 
anthems by the Sex Pistols, Lou Reed, Iggy 
and the Stooges, and original compositions 
such as ‘‘Eat Shit,” “Break Your Face,” and 
“Get Fucked.” 

Pogo dancing will be encouraged, as well 
as appropriate dress, Punk fashion is diverse, 
but feel safe with anything from leather to 
bicycle chains to ace bandages to safety pins. 
Bizarre sunglasses and dyed hair are vogue, 
and anything but chartreuse leisure suits 
without safety pins is acceptable. 


edit each issue, design the layout, proofread, 
distribute finishedcopies, and do all the bus- 
iness paperwork involved. 

“It is unusual, if not unique, for college 
students to publish such a journal,” says 
Swanger. “The experience provided the stu- 
dents is exceptional.” 

Each issue of the six-year-old publication 
runs about 800 copies, distributed to libraries 
and other subscribers all over the country. 
Current editor Lou Mathews avows that at $4 
for Quarry’s two editions a year, the publica- 
tion has earned “honor without profit.” 
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14 
TEN YEARS AGO 


VIETN AM 


, by Dan Golden 

The United States lost the Vietnam war on January 31, 1968. 
That date marked the beginning of the “Tet offensive” launched 
by Vietnam’s National Liberation Front (NLF). 

Tet ’68, Vietnam’s New Year’s Day, brought simultaneous 
attacks by NLF troops in virtually every area of Vietnam 
considered pacified and safe by Americans. This offensive 
action derailed US military strategy, jolted policy makers in 
Washington, and shocked US public opinion. 

On the early morning of January 31, NLF troops opened fire 
on nearly every important US military base in Vietnam, 
combining rocket and mortar barrages with ground assaults. 
These attacks coincided with massive attacks on and within 
nearly every major city, town, and village in South Vietnam. 

In South Vietnam’s capital city of Saigon, NLF commandos 
attacked the administrative nucleus of America’s war effort. 
One squad blasted its way into the US embassy compound. 
Unable to take the main building, these commandos fought on 
the embassy grounds and in outlaying buildings until the middle 


. of the day. Other groups penetrated the grounds of the Presi- 


dential Palace and the Tan Son Nhut Air Base, blowing up 
aircraft and spreading panic. One NLF group captured the main 
government radio station. 

Throughout Saigon’s suburbs, NLF troops and sympathisers 
materialized out of thin air to attack US military installations, 
South Vietnam police barracks, and the headquarters of various 
civil authorities. Communications stations and US assistance 
missions were top priority targets, and many were destroyed. In_ 
Saigon’s poorest districts, NLF cadres openly roamed the 
streets, calling for a general uprising. 

South of Saigon, in the vast, swampy Mekong Delta, NLF 
troops moved within province capitals long considered “‘secure”’ 
by Americans. US military bases and South Vietnam govern- 
ment compounds were attacked. 

{ Inthe central highlands and northern areas of South Vietnam, 
action was most fierce. Here, NLF forces were joined by 
regular units of the North Vietnam Army. All major US air 
bases were closed by artillery barrages that smashed runways 
and destroyed scores of aircraft. As American troops were 
forced to defend themselves from numerous ground attacks, all 
northern province capitals in South Vietnam were “liberated,” 
in whole or part, by NLF/North Vietnam troops. In Quang 
Ngai City and elsewhere, they opened the prison gates and 
released thousands. 

In the ancient city of Hue, NLF forces scattered South 
Vietnam troops and took the administrative center, occupying 
the university, government buildings, marketplace, and the 
citadel. This victory was especially significant, as Hue, one 
time imperial capital of Vietnam, served as the intellectual and 
cultural hub of the country. 

The Question of Intent 

The “Tet offensive” took the American military command 
by surprise. Although intelligence reports had revealed that 
NLF forces were planning a major effort to coincide with the 
new year holiday, US commanders believed that their enemy 
was too weak to mount a nationwide attack. The US com- 
mander, General William Westmoreland, thought that the 
NLF and North Vietnam army would strike in northern South 
Vietnam. His hunch was based on what he considered to be 
evidence of an NLF buildup in the northern provinces. Con- 
centrated NLF attacks on US Marines stationed at Khe Sanh 
during the final months of 1967 had drawn his attention. 

Westmoreland was concerned that the fall of Khe Sahn might 
provide the NLF with a psychological victory like that of Dien 
Bien Phu, where the French had been beaten by the Vietnamese 
14 years before. He sent heavy reinforcements out to the rural 
base and the surrounding areas. This move worked well within 
his tactical framework. He consistently sought to deploy the 
bulk of his forces in rural areas like Khe Sanh where the NLF 
could be caught and made to fight in the open. Westmoreland 
felt that in this way the cities could be spared devastation while 
NLF troops could be effectively destroyed. Most importantly, 
the South Vietnam government could then extend its pacifica- 
tion effort and establish political control over the population. 
This represented a major goal of US policy. 

The NLF forces, fully aware of US tactics, staged a number 
of border area attacks and stepped up troop strength around 
Khe Sanh in last 1967. Westmoreland rushed greater numbers 
of US troops out into the remote areas, leaving the defense of 
“rear” areas, major US bases, and South Vietnam’s cities in the 
hands of the unreliable South Vietnam Army. 

Accordingly, the NLF infiltrated massive numbers of troops 
around US forces and into the cities. Five battalions entered 
Saigon in this clandestine fashion just before Tet. When the 
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‘TET OFFENSIVE’ 


General Westmoreland 


attacks came, US troops were in the wrong places. With 
guerrilla groups cutting roads and bombarding air fields, it was 
days before US troops could reach the beleaguered “rear 
areas. Westmoreland had been trying to apply conventional 
tactics in an unconventional conflict and had failed. With all the 
intelligence data, technological, and military power at his 
command, he had committed the gravest of errors: he had 
failed to understand the intentions, tactics, and strategy of his 
enemy. 

The National Liberation Front intended its Tet attacks to 
provoke a general uprising to “restore power to the people, 
liberate the people of the South, and fulfill (the) revolutionary 
task of establishing democracy throughout the country.” Failing 
this, the NLF intended to at least severely disrupt the US 
pacification effort, disable the South Vietnam Army and 
government, and discredit or demoralize the American Army 


and public. 
US Reaction 

As the scope of NLF actions became identifiable, US units 
were directed to the aid of South Vietnam forces in and around 
the major cities. In many cases it took days for US units to fight 
their way out of base camps to get to where the action was. 
During this period, Westmoreland was out of touch with 
Washington. So serious was the situation, so hard pressed were 
US forces, that the Pentagon failed to hear from Westmoreland 
from February 3 to February 8! The Pentagon feared catas- 
trophe. 

When US military power was finally brought to bear in the 
cities, absolute devestation was the result. American units 
brought jungle “‘search and destroy” tactics down on densely 
population zones. Tactical bombing strikes were directed 
against the Cholon suburb of Saigon, reducing it to a blasted 
wasteland. 

Bombing and artillery strikes flattened sections of many 


sizable towns. The province capital of Ben Tre was over half 


NLF troops on the march 


destroyed. An Associated Press reporter surveying the wreck- 
age and corpses was told by an American officer that “it became 
necessary to destroy the town in order to save it.” 

The beautiful pre-colonial architectural treasures of Hue 
were also ‘“‘saved.” For three weeks, US Marines took heavy 
casulaties in fierce house to house fighting. Finally, aircraft 
were Called in and bombing leveled most of the city. When US 
forces eventually established their control, reporters were 
shown mass graves where civilians supposedly had been buried 
aftera being executed by NLF troops. This gruesome spectacle 
was offered as evidence of ““Communist barbarism.” Sub- 
sequent interviews with the city’s surviving Catholic prelate and 
leading Buddhist monks revealed that the graves held. victims of 
US air raids. 

The US military was flailing about like a senseless, blinded 
giant. The mere presence of a small NLF unit was reason 


* enough to call in air or artillery strikes. The massive abuse of 


firepower in these urban areas destroyed forever any goodwill 
left between most South Vietnamese and Americans. More 
than goodwill was involved. The incredible destruction wrought 
by the fighting had destroyed the fabric of that sector of South 
Vietnamese society, the urban sector, that the United States 


F had carefully nurtured since the mid-1950’s. Thousands of lives 


had been lost, thousands of homes and enterprises had been 
wiped out. When NLF troops were finally chased out of Saigon, 
they simply retreated to the surrounding ring of “strategic 
hamlets”; villages that the US had “pacified” to create a 
security zone around the capital. When the US discovered their 
presence, the “strategic hamlets” were obliterated by B-52 
bombers, wiping out years of Yankee effort, while most of the 
NLF troops slipped away. 
Losing Touch 

General Westmoreland tried to come up with a new tactical 
formula during the first weeks of the offensive. On February 12 
he cabled the Pentagon that “‘this has been a limited war with 
limited objectives...this was a feasible proposition on the 
assumption that the enemy was to fight a protracted war. We are 
now in a new ball game where we face a determined, highly 
disciplined enemy, fully mobilized to achieve a quick victory. 
He is in the process of throwing in all his military chips to go for 
broke.” 

““Westy”’ painted an optimistic picture for Washington in the 
hope of gaining support for his own “‘go for broke”’ strategy. He 
claimed that over 80,000 casualties had been inflicted on the 
NLF forces, and that increased pressure would break and 
defeat them, winning the war. His hunger for victory seemingly 
blinded him to the reality of what victory would bring: the 
devestation of Vietnam. 

His hunger for victory quickly led to a hunger for troops. In 
mid-February, Westmoreland requested 205,000 Americans 
to add to the 525,000 already in the war zone. He listed among 
possible deployment options ‘‘an Inchon-style amphibious 
invasion of North Vietnam to interdict the supply lines of the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail system.” 

The Johnson Administration was not prepared to endorse 
Westmoreland’s request. Reports issued from offices other than 
the General’s indicated that the political situation in South 
Vietnam was highly unstable. The danger that the South 
Vietnam government might come unglued at any moment had a 
chilling effect on deliberations within the administration. Send- 
ing Westmoreland his additional troops would mean total 
commitment to a war that the US had no viable strategy for. The 
administration was becoming increasingly concerned with 
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>| BROUGHT THE WAR HOME 


growing opposition to the war within the US and most dis- 
turbingly, within the President’s party. 


< Bringing the War Home 
The ‘Tet offensive” exploded across headlines and through 
a television screens into the livingroom of every American home. 


y New images of destruction were piled on top of one another 
ft daily. The savage, filthy spectacle that lay in the guts of the war 
S was finally untwined and revealed glistening and grisly to the 
- taxpayers and voters of the United States. 

4 The shock wave crashed with telling force. Visions of the 


ie battered bodies of NLF commandos bleeding across the white 
stones, twisted around the carefully manicured ornamental 
d shrubs of the US Embassy grounds in Saigon as dazed, 
if bloodied US officials stumbled out of smoking buildings. 
Visions of Americans wounded, laying in heaps of gorey rags on 
d tanks in Hue. Visions of the helpless, young Vietnamese 
A “suspect” shot through the head, summarily executed on the six 
of o'clock evening news by Saigon Police General Loan. Millions 
ll of Americans stared in frightened astonishment across their 
e supper tables as the young man sank slowly with a jet of blood 
at squirting across the screen. 
h The raw power of the war confronted Americans as never 
Ss before. When the war was fought out in the jungles, it was 
+5 perceived as remote. Reporters had breakfast in their hotel and 
n then drove or flew to the war. After a few hours they returned, 
n, filed their stories, and retired to sumptuous meals and fine 
ic French wines. The ‘Tet offensive” rolled right into the largest 
a q cities. There was no safety, no refuge. There was nowhere to 
ir hide. The NLF was charging into the center stage, into the 
2 j cameras. 
1e To the American public, the ‘‘Tet offensive” came as a grave 


surprise. The public had not been privy to Westmoreland’s 
interpretive data on NLF strength. By late 1967, the official 


al administrative line was that we were resolved to maintain our 
2 } commitment to South Vietnam’s “independence” and that our 
th | strength was beginning to wear the enemy down. 
1e | NLF attacks along the frontiers of South Vietnam in late 
re 1967 (designed to draw US forces away from the cities) were 
ly j described by military spokesmen as desperate last-ditch at- 
y. | tempts to “invade” South Vietnam. The US media gave these 
or ] Stories wide coverage. This played along with claims of 
| optimism from various administration officials. 
ie | The Public Mood 
le After all, the American public was growing impatient with 
1e Johnson’s war policy. While most Americans backed their 
id President, the administration’s assurances that progress was 
ly 4 being achieved on the battlefield did not seem to be leading 
ne j anywhere. No tangible results of achievement could be seen. 
After years of straining to see the light at the end of the tunnel, of 
In waiting to have the boys home for Christmas, the public was 
ns becoming More expectant 
ng i The rash of stories in iast 1967 about the supposed decline of 
us j NLF capabilities injected hope into sagging home-front morale 
lo j How much of this was part! a pre-planned maneuver to swing 
popular support behind i vndon Johnson, who was tacing re 
se ' election in 1968. 1s unclear but public opinion polls in earl 
an : January showed the first upward movement of sentiment on the 
th ; war policies since late 1960. Johnson’s State of the Umon 
th : message of mid-January 1968 was cauuously hopeful con 
la cerning Vietnam. He stated that further sacrifices were in store 
d- 4 but tempered his remarks with citation of the great gains for his 
al : policies in 1967. 
he It is not surprising that the expectant public, wishing for 


peace, began to hope that perhaps the difficult corner had been 
turned, that the peak had been scaled. Since 1964, when US 
troops were first committed to Vietnam in large numbers, 
American commitment to the war had mushroomed ominously 
with no clear objective. Johnson, in late 67, had asked for, and 
received, over $20 billion for military action in Vietnam in 
1968. More and more people had begun to openly question 
America’s priorities. Was the cost of our undefined goals in 
Southeast Asia worth the effort? It was not as though the United 
Stated had a lack of other major problems to address. 


The Home Front 

Most of the Johnson Administration’s domestic policies were 
losing the attention that the war was getting. Black rage boiled 
over during the “long hot summer” of 1967. Twenty-six 
persons lost their lives in the riots in Newark. Johnson stated 
that ‘““We will not tolerate lawlessness, we will not tolerate 
violence,” and sent the First Airborne Division of the US Army 
into riot-torn Detroit. Forty-three black people were slain. 

Many leaders of the black community were becoming deeply 
disenchanted with the war. Dr. Martin Luther King spoke out 
against the war throughout 1967. Sensing that the war was an 
outgrowth of the same racism that the civil rights movement 
struggled against at home, he stressed the link between internal 
and external policies. 

Said Dr. King, “Despite feeble protestations to the contrary, 
the promises of the Great Society have been shot down on the 
battlefields of Vietnam...Somehow this madness must cease. 
We must stop now...I speak for the poor of America who are 
paying the double price of smashed hopes at home and death 
and corruption in Vietnam. The great initiative in this war is 
ours. The initiative to stop it must be ours... As we (clergymen) 
counsel young men concerning military service, we must clarify 
for them our nation’s role in Vietnam and challenge them with 
the alternative of conscientious objection...I recommenz it to all 
who find the American course in Vietnam a dishonorable and 
unjust one.” 

Dr. King’s challenge to the war earned him the ire of many 
“liberals” who had supported him in the past. However, he was 
not alone. Young Americans, particularly students, were form- 
ing ranks to oppose the war. “Vietnam teach-ins,”’ where anti- 
war information was disseminated, became an increasingly 
popular feature at many of the nation’s campuses. The heavy 
grey cloud of war dimmed the future of every young man. Many 
resolved to resist it. 

Anti-war demonstrations focused this disenchantment into 
action. Young men burned their draft cards and their flag. 
Military recruiters and ROTC programs were protested. On 
campuses visited by recruiters from the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, maker of napalm, a jellied gasoline bomb used extensive 
lv for “anti-personnel!” purposes in Vietnam. disruptions oc- 
curred. On April 15. 1967. a nationwide anti-war strategy 
produced the New York Spring Mobe, attracting over 100,00( 
persons. 

Two weeks later, Muhammad Ali, heavyweight champion o 
the world, refused induction into the US Army. citing his Black 
Muslim ministry. He was stnipped of his ttie and subjected t 
five years of costly court proceedings. Said Ali, “I ain't got 
nothin’ against the Viet Cong.” 


photocredit: LIFE magazine 


Sle f 
Exhausted ‘Grunt’ views battlefield 


you kill today?!!” On October 22, thousands of activists storned 
the Pentagon in a mass act billed as “‘non-violent civil disobedi- 
ence.” 

The outbreak of the Fet attacks shattered the faith that many 
had placed in the President. The offensive confirmed in the 
minds of anti-war activists the belief that the US position in 
Vietnam was doomed. Many other Americans who had hidden 
their doubts began to express them openly. The Gallup Poll, 
released on March 10, 1968, showed that 49% of the public 
thought that the presence of US troops in Vietnam was a 
mistake. Walter Cronkite openly took issue with the Adminis- 
tration on the CBS Nightly News, questioning whether the war 
was worth fighting. 


The Party Revolt 

Disenchanted Democrats began to organize various forms of 
anti-war activity within the party in late 1967, but met with little 
success until the period of the **Tet Offensive”. The candidacy 
of Senator Eugene McCarthy was an early rallying point, but 
was given almost no chance for an upset. The effect of Tet 
dramatically changed this. On March 12. in the New Hampshire 
primary, the first of the elecuon year. McCarthy's campaign 
sent a message to Washington, capturing 42% of the vote in that 
conservative state. The handwriting was clearly on the wall. 
Johnson could not run as the “peace candidate’, as he had in 
1964. He was taced with a rapidiy growing opposition 

Bobby Kennedy jumped into the race on March {06 and began 
attacking “Lyndon Johnson’s War” in harsh terms. Where 
McCarthy was perceived as a kind of Don Quixote at the head 
ol a single issue crusade, Kennedy was viewed by prominent 
Democrats as an extremely powerfu! national politician cap- 
able of forging the kind of coalition necessary to achieve victory 
both at the convention and in November. 

Kennedy spoke out powerfully against the war.saying in a 
speech in Kansas, “*] am concerned that, at the end of it all, there 
will only be more Americans killed, more of our treasure 
spilled out; and because of the bitterness and hatred on every 
side of this war, more hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese 
slaughtered, so that they may say, as Tacitus said of Rome: 
‘They made a desert, and called it peace...’ Can we ordain to 
ourselves the awful majesty of God—to decide what cities and 
villages are to be destroyed, who will live and who will die, and 
who will jain the refugees of our creation?” 

Could Lyndon Johnson approve General Westmoreland’s 
request for 205,000 additional troops against this growing 
opposition? 


Anti-war tactics escalated throughout 1967 as protesters 
searched for a way to have an impact on the Johnson Adminis- 
trauon, which was attempting to ignore them. By the last fall, it 
was impossible for the President to appear on any major campus 
without hearing the chant “Hey, hey, LBJ, How many kids did 


The Core Collapses 

By mid-March 68, the situation in Vietnam had become 

somewhat “stable”, from a purely military standpoint. Momen- 

‘tum of the N.L.F. offensive had slowed in the face of savage 

counterblows struck by U.S. forces. The main damage had 

already been done and the country was in a state of chaos. 

f The N.L.F. had sacrificed heavily but gained decisively. 

i ‘ vt See z Their secondary goals had been achieved. The strategic gains of 

‘Nee ” wey” the U.S. command were all but wiped out. All that was saved for 

the U.S. was the capability to remain in Vietnam and not suffer 
total defeat. 
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_GOOD TIMES from p. 5 


tion people signed affidavits declaring that the ad people had not 
worked on production more than one hour in the previous five 
months, the board ruled in December that a community of 
interest did exist, and that the ad people must be included in any 
union contract. 

Worker distrust of management mushroomed in early 
Novemiber when Shore fired a graphic artist who had been 
named by the ITU as one of three “in-plant organizers.” 
However, Shore discounted any political motivation for his act, 
saying he did not even know at the time that the woman had been 
named an in-plant organizer by the union. His reassurances 
have done little to alleviate the workers’ fear of losing their jobs 
for political reasons: ‘Because he fired (the graphic artist), 
we’re all scared,” said one worker. 


For the anti-union campaign, Shore hired “three labor- 
relations consultants and an anti-union lawyer,” according to 
the employees who spoke to City on a Hill. Workers received 
letters from Shore exhorting them to vote no union because 
“We do not need a union. You do not need a union. The union 
could tie our hands with highly restrictive and antiquated work 
rules.” Attached to these letters were “fact sheets,” which 
listed twenty statements intended to sour the employees on the 
ITU, such as: ‘‘Did you know that if there is a strike at Good 
Times, you could be fined as a member of the ITU for crossing 
a picket line?” 


Ata staff meeting held shortly before the election, for which 
people were paid to attend, Shore argued that a union would 
ause violence and disharmony. “‘He tried to tell us a union 
would cause bad vibes, that ‘we don’t want outsiders’,”’ 
explained one employee. “But he’s the one who hired four 


outsiders!”’ she noted. 


The January 18 election resulted in a 7-4 vote in favor of the 
union. Each shop composes its own contract, which in turn must 
be approved by the central office of the ITU before it can be 
negotiated with management. Therefore, a proposed contract 
probably won’t be ready for another two to three weeks, at 
which time negotiations between Shore, represented by the 
Western Newspaper Industrial Relations Bureau, and the ITU 
will commence. 


Good Times employees emphasized to City on a Hill that 
eir unionizing is in no way “a vindictive thing. We like 
orking at Good Times; we just want to keep our jobs and live 

on what we earn.” “Nobody’s trying to rip off Jay Shore,” 
explained Valerie McGuire, “‘they’re just trying to live.” 


Vietnam cont’d from pg. 15 
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POLICIES from p. 9 


Under the “Use of University Properties” section, one 

paragraph reads: 
University properties may be used for religious or politi- 
cal activities only in accordance with applicable time, 
place, and manner regulations; university equipment, 
supplies, and services—duplicating machines, tele- 
phones, mail and messenger service, vehicles, comput- 
ers, stationary, and other equipment, supplies, or ser- 
vices—shall not be .used for,or in connection with 
religious or political purposes or activities. 
For us, this restriction appears to be a very grave imposition on 
our rights as citizens. Under this provision, the university could 
prevent groups such as CAIR, SimCHA, or any other suc. 
political or religious groups from using the facilities that 
students themselves have paid for in the campus activities office 
thus imposing on our right to free speech and the right to 
petition our government. 

Under the section on “Student Conduct,”’ one section reads 
that students are “subject to University discipline for... 

Obstruction or disruption of teaching, research, adminis- 
tration, disciplinary proceedures or other University 
activities. 

To us, this means that students could be suspended for a rally 
in front of the administration building, and again, is an infring- 
ment on our political rights. 

The other provisions of this policy are more or less restrictive, 
though there is one section which states that the university 
administration shall provide ‘clearly defined means to assure 
student participation” in university affairs (a provision which 
has yet to materialize on this campus—and there are no defined 
channels to call the administration to account for its negligence 
in this area). 

But over and above the specific provisions of this policy, 
there were a few people at last Thursday’s meeting who brought 
into question the right of the administration to make any 
restrictions on the political rights of students. After all, in a 
constitutional or representational democracy, those who gov- 
ern rule by theconsent of (and are responsible to) the governed. 
And although ourcurrent system of government is appalling in 
its flagrant abuses of human rights, there are at least some 
provisions written into law, for the redress of those abuses 
(ineffectual as they may be). Under the existing (and now, the 
proposed) regulations, the basic rights we, as citizens, enjoy in 
this country have been stripped away, and we are now subjectto 
an authority which we neither consented to, nor can redress. We 
are paying the university to legislate our rights away, without 
normal due process. 


ee 


The role the university is trying to play as executive, 
legislative, and judicial body imposing regulations which rede- 
fine many of our existing rights and priveleges are only granted 
to normal elected officials who must remain accountable to a 
specific constituency. 


In as muchas the administration has seen fit to bring this issue 
up for public comment, we feel it is important to begin a 
discussion regarding out rights as students and citizens. The fact 
that students have lived under these regulations for several 
years now, does not alter the fact that the rules are an 
infringement on our ability to seek resolution to political 
problems. 


During the course of our meeting last Thursday, participants 
criticized the proposed document section by section--making 
specific recommendations for changes, deletions, and additions 
that would produce a ‘non-oppressive’ and, in fact, a ‘right- 
granting’ set of policies regarding student activities. Unfortun- 


~ ately, due to the lateness of the hour we were only able to 


comment on half of the document. Our comments (we have 
been assured) were passed on to a system-wide body through 
out campus activities co-ordinator Stella Sundae. That system- 
wide body is still in the process of collecting ‘‘input” and thus 
there is additional opportunity to comment on the regulations. 


But in this process, we were very disturbed to learn that 
student governments from other UC campuses had made 
detailed comments on the document, which (although they 
address many of the more flagrant abuses of administrative 
prerogative) appeared to accept the assumed legitimacy of the 
UC administration to make any regulations in the first place. 
We believe that this is a serious mistake, and we fear that these 
co-opted bodies will negotiate our rights away under the rubric 
of “giving input.”’ Student governments, by definition, are a part 
of the administration. And we fear that out of their concern to 
‘appear reasonable,” and out of their need to protect their own 
administrative legitimacy, they will accept provisions in the 
proposed policy which we--autonomously organized student-- 
would never accept. 


By the time this article appers in the Press, there will have 
been another meeting with the Vice-Chancellor for Student 
Affairs, David Tilly. Depending upon the outcome of that 
meeting, there will most probably be further meetings to discuss 
the implications of the proposal. Notice of future meetings will 
be place in City On a Hill, and be posted around campus. 


Westmoreland’s new strategic concept, though plausible in 
the abstract, was clearly not a viable option in view of the 
political opposition brewing at home. When Niel Sheehan 
“broke” Westy’s top-secret request for 205,000 troops in a 
story published on March 10 in the New York Times, many 
news commentators speculated that these were needed to patch 
up our sagging defense rather than for offensive action. The 
Administration was immediately accused of attempting to hide 
the true extent of the damage wrought. Johnson’s credibility 
was thoroughly destroyed. 

Major changes followed. On March 22, General Westmoreland 
was recalled to the U.S. and relieved of his command. He was 
replaced by General Abrams who embarked on an aggressively 
defensive strategy designed not to search and destroy major 
N.L.F. units but to secure areas already occupied by U.S. 
forces in preparation for an extended withdrawal. 

Although the U.S. remained in Vietnam for an additional 
eight years, this basic defensive strategy was adhered to. The 
change in strategic concept proved to be irrevocable. 

President Johnson called his climactic press conference a 
week later and faced the entire nation on March 31. He 
announced a bombing halt and a willingness to enter into 
negotiations with the other side. Finally he declared, “With 
America’s sons in the fields far away, with America’s future 
under challenge right here at home...I shall not seek, and I will 
not accept, the nomination of my party for another term as your 
president.” 

When Johnson’s bombshell dropped, the American people 
were questioning the conditions of political leadership as never 
before. Shocking as it was, L.B.J.’s resignation was a definite 
contribution to the debate. That necessary process of examina- 
tion continues today. 

Ironically, at the end of that year, after the King and Kennedy 
assassinations, after the uproar at the Chicago convention, after 
more violence in Vietnam, the ghettos, and campuses, the 
nation elected a man posing as a ‘“‘peace candidate” with a © 
“secret plan to end the war’’: Richard Milhous Nixon. 
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“‘The*Natural“Hair 
Care Center 


The finest in personalized hair design 

A natural hair care 
Specializing in men's & Women's haircutung & 
styling, split end trims, protein hair reconstruction, 
Vitamin F hot oil treatments & 100% natural hennas 
(colored & neutral). 


10% DISCOUNT 


w/ This Ad Sat. 2/4 Wed. 2/8 
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Open This Sunday By Appointment Only 


7 SANTA CRUZ LAW CENTER} 


a non-profit, tax-exempt corporation 


429-1855 
A low cost legal clinic serving low 
and middle income persons who 
are unable to afford a private attorney 
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STUDY IN 
GUADALAJARA, MEXICO 


The GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL. 
a fully accredited UNIVERSITY OF 
ARIZONA program. offers July © 3- 
August 11, atthropology. art. bilingual 
education, folklore. history. political 
science, Spanish language and litera- 
ture, intensive Spanish. Tuition: $245: 
board and room with Mexican family: 
$285. For brochure: GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL. Alumni 211, 
University of Arizona, Tucson. Arizona 
85721. (602) 884-4729. 
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by David Arenson 


The red threat 


It’s a controversy that could only happen here in a town 
where streets like Bay and High should be renamed Granola 
and Tofu. At a recent College 5 Town Meeting several 
students say they want to see red meat (beef, pork) served in 
the coffeehouse. Vegetarian coffeehouse manager refuses. 
Carnivorous provost insists.Grade A and no choice? Rumors ‘ 
of-a threat to fire vegetarian manager begin to circulate. 
Student council votes 6 to 3 to support the provost. Some 
coffeehouse workers circulate petition which reads, in part: 
‘We don’t feel our manager should be threatened with being 
fired from his job for following the dictates of his, and our 
consciousness by not serving red meat.”’ Final resolution: 
Coffeehouse manager capitulates and agrees to serve red 
meat. The Pastrami Peril will soon be among us. Reactions: 
If coffeehouse patrons want red meat, let them have it. 
Coffeehouse is not a showcase for the manager’s morality. 


Governor Brown knows 


Jerry Brown has fired his deputy director of the state 
Department of Health because she wrote a personal letter on 
state stationery which, says Fearless Leader, is ‘shocking 
and totally incompatible with the high standards of propriety 
for high office in my administration.” He claims he’s 
shocked by Josette Mondanaro’s use of ‘obscenities’ — 
nasty words like “bullshit.’’ Her angry letter was written toa 
friend in which she denounced those who she felt were 
tolerant of child molestation. This letter somehow got into 
Brown’s hands and the firing took place one day before her 
probationary period was up, after which Mondanaro would 
have received some sort of job security akin to tenure...and 
the story goes on. 


She claims she was fired because she is a lesbian and 
because she had complained of “‘cronyism”’ in Dep't of 
Health hiring practices. Brown denies this, saying that if she 
hadn’t written the letter she’d be working today. The state 
Personnel Board will soon make a decision as to whether 

‘Brown's action was justified, but even some of the gover- 
nor’s top aides disagree with his action and a former aide 
says it’s undeniably a political act. 

Reactions: 1) Has our governor never said the world 
bullshit on state property? 2) He may meditate daily, but 
this is an election year and appointing leSbians to high office 
won't agree with the folks in Orange County; 3) I prefer 
Arizona, where politicians are politicians and you know 
how they’re going to act before you elect them. 


You’re welcome 


The campus news staff needs writers. Whether you’re 
experienced in journalism or not, you’re invited to join us in 
writing about UCSC. Possibilities for articles are endless. 
Getting involved is a simple process. Just call Christopher 
Marlowe or myself at extension 2430. If we’re not in, leave 
a message and we'll get back to you. Writing at The Press isa 
volunteer operation and we welcome people with a broad 
range of interests and viewpoints. 


A council first, the Klan 
and dope smoking legislators 


One of those recently elected to the College 5 student 
council is a woman in her 40’s named Lois Nelson. This is 
probably a first at UCSC and maybe at the other UC 
campuses as well. Another candidate in the same election 
wrote a campaign statement which began: ‘I’m for the 
student who doesn’t care about anything.” (the Great Silent 
Majority?) He ended his brief statement with ‘“‘Vote for me. 
You'll see!”” He came in first. ; 

This item from Oklahoma City: More than 100 teenage 
boys have organized Ku Klux Klan chapters at two local 
high schools. Not only are they anti-Black, but they have 
terrorized homosexuals because they ‘are morally and 
socially wrong” according to a youthful Klan spokesthing. 


(spokesthing? —the typesetter.) He went on: “The only 
people we won’t let in are girls, Blacks, Jews or dope 
smokers and we might consider Catholics if the time 
comes.” At least Hitler let Catholics in... 

Finally, an Examiner poll of state legislators shows that 
20% of the respondents have smoked marijuana. Coping 
with Jerry Brown isn’t easy, folks. 
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RACISM from p. 7 


slight variation of the neo-conservative theology. Fuqua told 
New York magazine writer Dan Dorfman that blacks are the 
“least capable of producing in today’s society. You park a 


certain percentage of them—like antiquated machinery (which © 


you depreciate)—and you support \them through welfare... 
which we’re doing. (Blacks) say they haven’t had the opportu- 
nities, but that doesn’t change things. The fact is many are not 
productive...they’re just not as skillful as the whites...” 

The subtle message of Fuqua’s not-so-subtle words is that 
racism is no longer to blame for the condition of blacks. Blacks 
are poor because they are incapable of being anything else, he 
seems to say. 

The complexity of this “new racism,” as some have called it, 
was cited in a September 1977 report by the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission. It noted that ‘*...more subtle forms of discrimina- 
tion continue to materialize requiring even more stringent 
enforcement to ensure compliance with the law.” 

One example of this new subtlety may be found in sports, an 
area viewed by many Americans as the greatest example of 
equal opportunity. 

After analyzing 12 National Football League games on the 


_ three major television networks, psychologist Raymond E. 


Rainville of the State University of New York in Oneonta found 
that the announcers subjected black athletes to more negative 
comments about their talents, abilities, and motivation. He 
concluded that the announcers were “‘building a positive 
reputation for white players and a comparatively negative 
reputation for black players.” « 

And there are other examples. Most of the dozens of black 
studies programs that sprang up in the 1960s are gone today, the 
victims of underfunding and general neglect. Few books or 
articles by black authors are published today, and since the 
demise of ‘‘blaxploitation,”’ the film industry has reverted to the 
lily-white look of the. 1950s. 

Major box office hits give little evidence of a movement 
toward Glazer’s “pluralistic society.”’ In “Star Wars,” “Annie 
Hall,” ‘“‘The Deep,”’ and other major films, blacks are either 
excluded or limited to villainous roles. 

And despite the success of “‘Roots,” the television industry 
has made little progress in its portrayal of blacks or other 
minorities, who are too often case as modern day versions s of 
Amos and Andy. 

‘Few blacks” on television, says Dr. Eugene Thomas of the 
University of Wisconsin, “are seen with the pluses and minuses 


of the average man, the ambiguity. The black is either super- 
excellent or super-deficient.” 

‘It appears to mean that the American majority is nowhere 
near ready to accept blacks as equals—if you see television as a 
relfection of society.” 

Thus while the opponents of affirmative action still point to 
the considerable progress blacks have made in the last two 
decades, blacks are growing even more concerned that whites 
have made little progress in their racial attitudes, and that the 
“new racism” will spread and affect opportunities for blacks 
and other minorities. 

Dr. Faustine C. Jones of Howard University studied changes 
in racial attitudes between 1969 and 1975 and concluded: 
“Black Americans feel that a significant proportion of the white 
population has shifted priorities from eliminating the vestiges of 
racial discrimination as the major goal of this society to reviving 
feelings that blacks have had as much help as they need or 
deserve.” 

She adds: ‘The feeling is that blacks cannot afford to let this 
happen again. If you understand history, you don’t sit around 
and let history repreat itself.” 


NATIVE LAND RIGHTS THREATENED 


by Tom Barry 
Pacific News Service 
The long-simmering war against Native American sovereign- 


ty, rekindled by discoveries of vast energy wealth on Indian . 


lands, has entered a new and intensified phase. In the past 
several months federal and state government officials, prodded 
by various corporate interests, have launched a concerted drive 
to stem a tide of court rulings that have tended to favor and 
extend Indian rights. 

The battle lines are much the same as those in the Indian 
Wars of the last century: the control of land, water, and 
materials in the West. 

But while in the past the battles have been fought mainly in 
the federal courts, elected officials are now showing a new 
boldness and are entering the fray. 

In September, the Western Conference of the Council of 
State Governments fired a warning shot with a resolution 
calling for the end of Indian sovereignty. ““The United States 
Constitution provides for only two sovereign powers: the 
United States and the states,’’ declared the state officials. 

“Indian tribes,” they added, “‘are political subdivisions of the 
United States and are not sovereign in their own sphere.” 

The Western Conference specifically recommended that: 
*final guthority over Indian land-use, planning to be held by 
state planning agencies; 

*Congress prohibit Indian taxation of non-Indian business on 
Indian lands; 

*legislation be enacted to prohibit Indian courts from exercising 
criminal or civil jurisdiction over non-Indians; 

*and, Congress allow state governments to levy taxes on Indian 
land and business. 

Some Western states’ congressional representatives have 
joined the linesin an effort to take the Indian War to the nation’s 
capital. Last year, the “Indian Law Enforcement Act” was 


| introduced, and in the past two months four bills to terminate 


Indian sovereignty have been proposed. 

The Western states—where most of the Indian tribes live— 
feel threatened by recent federal court fulings on Indian land 
claims and jurisdictional disputes. The new militancy and 
political sophistication of the country’s tribal leaders have also 
given the Western states cause for concern. ° 

Rep. Jack Cunningham (R, Washington) termed a recent 
court decision that reserved 50% of all the salmon and 
steelhead trout in the state -for Indians “‘only the tip of the 
iceberg” of the Indian threat. 

Cunningham recently introduced the “Native American 
Equal Opportunity Act” (HR 9054), a measure which would 
abrogate all treaties entered into by the federal government with 
Indian tribes and end all special provisions for Indian fishing 
and hunting rights. 

“The United States has always been a country of equals,”’ 
says Cunningham, ‘‘with no individual or group subjected to 
subordinate or special rights. Indian policy must reflect this 
same fairness and not. continue the special patchwork of 
separate governments scattered throughout the land.” 

Cunningham claims that if Indian people were free of the 
fedreal trust status they would fair better as equal US citizens. 

John Redhouse, a director of the National Indian Youth 
Council (NIYC), disagrees: ‘‘It seems like an all-American 
approach to break down the barriers between Indian and non- 
Indian,”’ he declares, ‘‘but it is really a corporate, governmental, 
industrial effort to deny Indian people their tribal and individual 


rights.” 


Photo credit LNS _ 
U.S. Marshalls Draw Bead On Native Americans 


Indian people, Redhouse observes, own over 55% of the 
nation’s uranium supply and about one-third of the country’s 
low-sulphur strippable coal—resources corporations would 
like ready access to and state governments would like to tax. 

Cunningham’s Washington State colleague, Rep. Lloyd 
‘Meeds, a longtime supporter of Indian rights, reversed his 
position after he almost lost his last election. Meeds recently 
introduced the ‘““Omnibus Indian Jurisdiction Act of 1979” 
which would have much the same effect as the Cunningham bill. 


Meeds claims there exists ‘‘a direct conflict between Indian 
tribal aspirations and the constitutional rights of American 
citizens. I believe where tribal aspirations collide with constitu- 
tional principles the tribe’s interests must yield,” he says.. 


In the energy-rich Southwest, the Navajos, Apaches, and 
Pueblo Indians have joined in a strong show of unity to fight all 
four of the current congressional anti-sovereignty measures. 

New Mexico’s 19 Pueblo governors labeled the Native 
American qual Opportunity Act ‘‘a direct challenge to the 
survival and continued existence of the Pueblo people and the 
Indian people of this country.” 

The tribes and pueblos of the Southwest have stirred intense 
governmental friction by a series of bold measures aimed at 
consolidating their new sense of identity and strength. The 
Navajo Nation, for example, has enacted its own environmental 
water and air regulations, set a tax on on- -reservation busines- 
ses, and put non-Navajos on ‘notive that once on Navajo land 
they are subject to tribal laws and tribal courts. 


In southern New Mexico, the Mescalero Apaches have 
successfully fought to serve liquor at their new $20 million 
resort, the Mountain Inn of the Gods, without obtaining a state 
liquor license. 


The Pueblos also are trying to ward off attempts by the state 
to tax non-Indian businesses on the reservation. They assert 
that the only legal taxes on Indian land are Indian taxes. 


The Pueblos, which dot either side of the Rio Grande from 
Taos to Albuquerque, are also embroiled in several court suits 
to retain their traditional water rights. 


The backlash by state legislators has already taken some 
drastic turns. A bill introduced in the New Mexico legislature 
would deny Indians the right to vote—along with the state’s 
other disenfranchised: idiots, the insane, and convicted 
criminals—unless they submitted to the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the state. 


‘*Won’t this bring about a secession of the Indian nations?” 
asked one legislator. 


“In their view they have already seceded,” replied I.M. 
Smalley, the sponsor of the bill. 


Smalley believes that the state’s non-Indian citizens have 
‘for too long been bearing an undue burden of social service for 
the Indians."’ Indian leaders argue that the state of New Mexico 
gets more than its even share of federal dollars and that the 
Indians give more than their fair share back to the state by way 
of tourist and mining income. 


The advocates of tribal sovereignty view the legislative 
backlash as a disguised political response to economic interests. 
‘Indians are now charging the energy companies taxes. They 
are making it unprofitable for companies to pollute tribal lands, 


- and they are making legal claims to additional lands. Many 


white people are threatened by all this,” says Redhouse. 

Del Lavato, chairman of the All Indian Pueblo Council, 
charges that the politicians are “politically motivated by 
economic interest and they promote it under the banner that it is 
essential to the social well-being of the citizens of this state. 

‘Obviously the entity that controls the land will also control’ 
the development of the resources,” he says. “By gaining control 
over Indian lands—control of hunting and fishing, recreation, 
the expansion of municipalities and utility easements— 
development will occur regardless of what the Indian thinks or 
what happens to the Indians. 

“‘To the Pueblo people,” adds Lovato, “tribal sovereignty 
means the right to self-government with all inherent powers and 
responsibilities. It means the right of a tribe to govern its people 
and its lands and resources free of external interference.” 

Wendell Chino, president of the Mescalero Apaches and one 
of the most vocal of the tribal sovereignty advocates, says the 
moves against the Indian nations are an old story. “It’s been 
tried before, many times,” he contends. 

“It’s the white backlash movement to deprive Indian people 
of our constitutional rights and our lands and resources. But as 
long as we are here,” vows Chino, “tribal sovereignty will 
continue, for without it we would no longer be Indians.”’ 


MUSICIANS from p. 5 


petitions, one signed by 4,000 local supporters, the other by 
various downtown businesses. A sell-out benefit concern with 
Ramblin’ Jack Elliot and Jill Krosten last Saturday, combined 
with a host of avid supporters at the meeting helped convince the 
Council that, in the words of one musicians’ advocate, *‘a 
cultural chill’’ would settle in Santa Cruz if the musicians were 
banned. 

Although the Council wasn’t in complete agreement over the 
regulation of street music, Councilman Bert Muhly requested 
that the musicians keep in touch with the downtown business- 
men to keep the Mall safe and clean. 

Speaking for the street musicians, Bennett ended the two hour 
discussion by supporting Muhly, ‘““‘We can as a group do 
something to make it better.” 
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by Bill Sievert 
Pacific News Service 

Zoos-long criticized for unnaturally caging animals for 
human pleasure—may now be the only hope for saving many 
rare and endangered species. 

It is with just that hope that the U.S. National Zoological 
Park has opened its new Virginia Conservation and Resource 
Center near here in the eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Rare, endangered, or extinct in their natural habitats, more 
than 160 mammals and birds representing 19 species have been 


ing park”’ in a last-ditch effort to prevent their total eradication. 

But officials of the park, a venture of the Smithsonian 
Institution, concede that their new-age zoo is only a “‘stop-gap” 
measure. 

“The present loss of animal species and subspecies is 
proceeding at a rate of one a year while dinosaurs vanished at a 
rate of one species every 1,000 years,” says curator Dr. Chris 
Wemmer. 

“Industrial civilization is destroying wild animals on an 
unprecedented global scale, and it is a moot point whether or to 
what extent the trend can be diminished. No doubt many more 
large vertebrate species will perish.” 

At the new Virginia park, herds of wild zebras, kangaroos, 
camels, deer, and monkeys are allowed to roam and graze freely 
over some 3,000 acres of rugged rangeland. They are disturbed 
only occasionally by jeep loads of curious researchers, includ- 
ing college students assigned to specific projects. The public is 
excluded for now. 

The only similar operation in the U.S. is the San Diego Zoo's 
five-year-old Wild Animal Park. Unlike the Virginia facility, 
the San Diego park includes unendangered as well as endanger- 
ed species, and the public is allowed to view the animals by way 
of an around-the-park railroad. 

Though complimentary about the San Diego program, 
Wemme r is critical of the role most municipal zoos have played 
in the past. ““While a few zoos can boast of having saved a 
handful of species,” he says, “the representatives of many more 
dying species trickled through zoological gardens in the twilight 
of their existence.” 

Yet, he adds, ““we now realize that zoos are the only salvation 
for a large number of species.” 

Wemmer speaks of a new type of zoo—one designed not for 
public entertainment, but to provide a ‘‘semi-natural”’ habitat 
and sophisticated techniques for animal breeding. We're raising 
wild animals like you’d raise cows and sheep,” he says of his 
facility. “The meaningful unit here is the population rather than 
the specimen. 

**We’re hopeful that self-sustaining captive populations of 
exotic wildlife might span future uncertainties indefinitely—at 
least until world ecological conditions stabilize.” 


Ex-Cattle Pasture 

For more than a decade, the National Zoo in Washington, 
D.C., had been interested in setting up such a breeding farm to 
‘sustain gene pools of exotic wildlife.”” But it wasn’t until 1975 
-when the Government Services Administration declared 
surplus the Virginia park’s current site, a former World War II 
prisoner of war camp and later a Department of Agriculture 
cattle research center-that the Smithsonian acquired perm- 
anent title to the land, making it available to the National Zoo. 

Former cattle pastures quickly were fenced and barn facil- 


arrived a year ago from the National Zoo and municipal 
zoological gardens throughout the country, the Virginia re- 
‘search center had been equipped with barns, | | huge paddocks, 
and some seven miles of eight-foot chain link fence. 

Although the park’s acreage produces as much as 300 tons of 
feed (selenium-rick hay) each year, last year’s particularly 
severe winter proved a trying period of adjustment for animals 
and park officials alike. 

‘‘We found our situation to be like that of farmers in an 
alien land,’ Wemmer recalls. **Even though we supplied extra 
food during the winter months, the animals overgrazed. It was 
touch-and-go for awhile...Food production for exotic species is 
still an infantile science. We’re trying to feel our way to the best 
solutions.” 

In recent months, park researchers have been studying an 
assortment of experimental techniques in range utilization and 
food management. The plan, for instance, to begin rotating 
pasture use between heavy eating species (zebras) and lighter 
eaters (oryx). 


transferred from traditional American zoos to this new “‘breed- _ 


ities renovated and expanded. By the time the first animals. 


Careful monitoring of the animals’ reproductive behavior 
also is crucial. The sex ratio and age distribution of each 
species must be structured carefully to achieve maximum 
population growth. 

While the park is still in its infancy, there has already been 
breeding of many of the species represented. Wemmer is 
particulaly excited at a “surplus production” of Pere David’s 
deer, which are extinct wordwide in the wild. ‘The idea is not 
Just to maintain the population, but to increase the number each 
year,” he says. 

Wemmer terms the park’s goal an “enormous challenge,” but 
says breeding is proving to be easier in this nearly natural 
environment than in the closely confined compounds of trad- 
itional zoos. 

‘““A more complete expression of behavior is allowed,” he 
explains, ‘“‘because the coexistence of several males in a small 
confined space is impossible at traditional zoos, the decision of 
who mates with whom becomes the curator’s prerogative.”’ At 
the Virginia facility, however, huge paddocks allow several 
males to coexist and share the parentage of offspring. 

Closed circuit television is used to monitor family interac- 
tions within each species, and one particularly intriguing 
research project is studying the communication system among 
wild dogs. 

“Besides giving the species a chance to survive, we’re 
beginning to learn a lot more about their natural behavior 
patterns,’ Wemmer says. , 

“Our approach,” he says, ‘could theoretically be used by 
traditional zoos. But it would be much more expensive and 
would conflict with the educational and recreational goals of 
those zoos.” 

Breeding programs developed over the years at the National 
Zoo in Washington have been expanded at the Virginia 
research center. Three pairs of golden lion marmosets—an 
endangered species of monkey of which only 83 remain on earth 
—were transferred from the National Zoo to the Virginia park 
last winter, and already three litters have been born. 


New species are always being added. Several tree kangaroos 
arrived last summer and a couple of pairs of red pandas are due 
this autumn. 


Eventually, the public will be allowed to take a look at the 
park’s research and its inhabitants. A visitor’s education facility 
is planned for construction in 1980, with a scheduled opening in 
1981. 


© Andrew Kozak 


ZOOS MAY BE ONLY HOPE FoR |CLASS 
ENDANGERED SPECIES 


MASSAGE — for women by licens- 
ed massage therapist trained in Swed- 
ish, Shiatsu, and Polarity therapies. 
Applied in combination to release 
muscular and/or nervous tension for 
enhanced energy flow and body ,mind 
harmony. For appointment or more 
information call Ms. Robin Buchalter 
335-7512. 
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RIDE NEEDED — to Berkeley. 
Mon. or Wed. afternoon or Tues. or 
Thurs. morning to attend a class. 
Share gas, etc. 425-0476, 


TYPING — Big paper, little papers, 
what have you. Can correct spelling, 
English, punctuation, etc. Call 


Coralee at 425-0918. 


FRENCH STUDENTS! — French 
woman seeks to give French courses 
or tutoring. Sliding fares. 


FOR SALE — ‘75 Honda Civic. 
Air, FM stereo, 5-speed, Radial tires, 


A-1 shape. $2895.00 475-9529. 


JOBS ON SHIPS! — American. 
Foreign. No experience required. 
Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. 
Summer job or career. Send $3.00 for 
information. SEAFAX, Dept. 8-13, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton. 98362. 


WOMEN’S HEALTH CENTER 
— 10-4 Mon.-Fri., 7-9 pm. Wed. 
Gynecological and Avortion appts. 
Health Library. Dr. referrals. Preg- 
nancy screening. Counseling, ovula- 
tion method classes. Patient rights 
info and more. 250 Locust St. 427- 
3500. : 


HAULING AND STORAGE —. 
Hauling — household goods, etc. 
Storage — household goods and ve- 
hicles. Reasonable rates. Telephone: 
475-0888. 


TRAVELINE REP. — Immediate 
opening for a sharp, evergetic indiv- 
idual with proven interpersonal skills 
to represent a leader in the travel 
industry. No direct sales. 20 hours 
per week. Starting January Ist. We 
are looking for winner — with a 
proven record of integrity, personal 
stability and community involve- 
ment. Your self-initiative will be re- 
cognized and rewarded with an excel- 
tent incentive program. Hard work 
along with intelligence and innate 
sales know-how are the ingredients 
for this well-paid, part-time position. 
Call Toll-Free, 1-800-821-2270, 
ext. 510. 24 hours. 


WOOD N’ RAG GIFTS N’ TOYS 
— Wooden signs — burl, redwood 
and pine, engraved plastic name tags, 
etc. Ettie Bellett dolls — teddy bears. 
Wesell business cards here. 721 36th 
Ave. Off Portola. 476-1587. 


STUDENT TRAVEL — CHEAP- 
EST FLIGHTS, STUDENT 
HOSTEL CARDS, PSA 
FLIGHTS, FOR MORE INFOR- 
MATION AND _ RESERVA- 
TIONS, SEE CHRIS SLOAN, 
UCSC TRAVEL ADVISER IN 
THE CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 


OFFICE ABOVE THE WHOLE . 


EARTH RESTAURANT. 2:30 to 
5:30 pm., Tues. thru Thurs. or 
call 425-1481. 


COLLEGIATE 


RESEARCH 


PAPERS — Thousands on file. All 
academic subjects. Send $1. for mail 
order catalog. Box 25918-Z Los 
Angeles, Ca. 90025. (213) 477- 
8474. 


COLLEGE 8 CARPENTER — 
Quality work and creative design by 
professionally experienced carpent- 
er. I also do remodeling, general 
repair work, roofing, painting, etc. 
Call Eli at 336-1443. Please keep 


trying. 


TYPING — I will type your paper to 
your satisfaction. Save my 
number for finals! Robin, 425- 
0500. 
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CATCH A 
GOOD DEAL 
a 


t 


Palace At 


a ) Pa 
Ken fa oy QSO60 
427-1770 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
Now Through Wednesday, Feb. 15 Only 


RICHARD BURTON 


EQUUS 


“Far richer, more fully dimensioned 
experience than it was on the stage... 
an Oscar contender...” 


-Kevin Thomas, LA. Times 


[PETER FIRTH]: COLIN BLAKELY 
JOAN PLOWRIGHT: HARRY ANDREWS 
EILEEN ATKINS w. JENNY AGUTTER 


Screenplay by PETER SHAFFER - Based upon the stage play by PETER SHAFFER 
Directed by SIDNEY LUMET 


Special Reserved Performance tickets available in 
advance at the Santa Cruz Box Office and at all BASS 
outlets. Reserved performance prices are $2.85 Mon.- 
Thurs., $3.40 Fri.-Sun. Regular admissions sold at the 
door as seating permits. 


Performances at 7:15 and 9:45 Nightly 


LEK ELE 


e Lincoln & Cedar Sts. e Santa Cruz e 426-7507 


rs 
oe 


es 


- Library Copy Service — 


UCSC McHenry Li 429-2919 


MEN/WOMEN — TECH/NON-TECH 


GRADUATING 


QUALIFY 


NEEDED: ANY BACHELORS DEGREE 
MOTIVATION: MATURITY - HIGH GPA 


MS IN SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 
MS IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OFARIZONA 


2YRPROGRAM 


OUR FOUR DECEMBER GRADUATES (2 I EMAL ie 
AND 2MALE) HAVE BACHELOR'S DEGREES IN 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
MATH 
ORIENGI AL SEUDIES 
BIOLOGY 


ALL ARE PLACED AND AVATL ABLE FOR 
COMMENT. 


CALL THE PLACEMENT OFFICE TO ARRANGE 
FOR AN INTERVIEW ON FEBRUARY 10. 1978. 


Non Profit and Self-Supporting 
Xeroxing and Binding 
Cash Jobs Welcomed Large or Small 


ED UNELY 
a POL RS 
The Only Old-Fashioned 
Ice Cream in Town 
Nothing Artificial Added 
Frozen yogurt, pastries, 
coffee, espresso 
Open 7 days noon-midnight 
Soquel Avenue at Pacific 


